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as three 
short 





venture on 
the demurrer 
that the pa- 
rent home of 
the steel- 
trade is not 
so black as 
it is painted, 
by a good many coats. The world has quite 
made up its mind about it. Railway 
travellers have whirled through the blinding 
smoke-fog that darkens the valley of the 
Don, and have murmured to each other a 
devout thanksgiving that their lot has at 
least been cast in a transparentair. Adven- 
turous visitors have stood for five minutes 
under the porticos of the railway stations 
(both of which unceremoniously discharge 
their crowds into the most unpromising 
of localities), and have turned and fled. 
So the bad name has been given, and the 
dog has been hanged, and there’s an end of 
him. But while two blacks do not make a 
white, half-a-dozen might very fairly be held 
to reduce a capital charge to a petty offence ; 
and if there are not six other towns in 
England with Brightsides and Attercliffes 
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as sooty in their habits and as Cimmerian in 
their aspect as Sheffield’s brawny pair of 
arms, then the story that the ancient em- 
porium of steel has forfeited large slices of 
its trade to the enterprise of younger rivals 
is a weak invention of the enemy, and 
“ Steelopolis ” will, with joy and pride, wear 
the stigma asa garland. The main peculiarity 
of Sheffield is that she turns her seamy side 
to the world and belches nine-tenths of her 
smoke in the faces of those who pass over 
the great trunk lines, instead of planting 
her industrial Inferno at a respectful distance 
from the railway-king’s highway. 

Let it be settled, then, that the picture is 
vulgarly, unpardonably dirty; and that 
(since Doré is dead, and we have no apostle 
ready to resent the popular idea that railside 
Sheffield is, like waterside London, an “ ugly 
place”) there is nothing inspiring, nothing 
weirdly picturesque, in a sombre valley dashed 
with the fitful glow of a thousand naked 
fires. Let the Rembrandt tone go; perhaps 
the Turneresque aspect of Sheffield will please. 
The dirty picture is but a tiny panel after 
all—the centre-piece of a vast area of frame 
full of light and grace. The site of Sheffield 
is one of the fairest outposts of the Peak, 
from the noble base of which it is only 
separated by a few miles of slanting moor- 
land, down which the bracing western breezes 
course briskly into the town. It is the 
“ Hillsborough” of Put Yourself in His 
Place, which Mr. Reade describes as lying 
“in a basin of delight and beauty: noble 
slopes, broad valleys, watered by rivers and 
brooks of singular beauty, and fringed by 
fair woods.” It is no great tax on the 
imagination to divest the Sheffield of to-day 
of its furnaces, its rumbling rolling-mills, 
and its brick and mortar, and to clothe its 
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sharp crests and undulating hollows with 
their primeval timber and pristine verdure. 
The very streets, stone-faced and smoke- 
stained as they are, lend the fancy a helping 
hand, for they are at least still romantic in 
their declivity, and picturesque in their uncon- 
ventional variations of width and: direction. 
Save where the highway follows the bed of 
a valley, it is a matter of long search to 
light upon half a mile of level road, re- 
calling, to a roving mind, Jerrold’s jeu d’ esprit 
that, if Britannia really ruled the waves, it 
was “a pity she didn’t rule them a little 
straighter.”” Which, in turn, reminds us 
that the subject of this paper is the staple 
industry of Sheffield, and not its scenic 
charms, nor the pedestrian penalties thereof. 

Though the term “staple industry” is 
primarily applied to the manufacture of 
cutlery, the remarkable developments of the 
steel trade have long pushed the historic 
craft from its stool of honour, and the 
anachronism is countenanced here mainly in 
recognition of the fact that the cutlery trade 
is the industry upon which the prosperity of 
Sheffield was built, and which has been most 
constant to the town. Indigenous to the 
soil, jealously nursed and perfected within 
the manor of Hallamshire, the craft remains, 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
the practical monopoly of Sheffield; while 
more ambitious industries which have sprung 
into being within the present century, and 
done so much to make the town the sixth 
largest in England, have taken to themselves 
wings and fled away. In the infancy of the 
cutlery trade Sheffield had more competitors 
in the home market than it has now, since, 


besides London, which still makes a pretence ° 


of rivalry, the making of knives was carried 
on at Salisbury, at Woodstock, and at God- 
alming ; and as arrow-heads, for the arming 
of the levies of the civil wars, then formed 
a large item in the trade. it is quite possible 
that the centres of production were more 
numerous still. The arrow-heads made in 
the Sheffield district, indeed, probably had 
much to do with determining that survival 
of the fittest which we witness to-day, for 
the Sheffield weapons were largely purchased 
for the use of the English forces in the 
wars with France, and there is credible 
evidence that the victors of Bosworth Field 
were armed with Sheffield arrows of “a very 
superior make, being longer, sharper, and 
better ground” than the common weapons. 
In the Poll Tax documents of the 14th 
century for the West Riding, arrows are 
specifically mentioned with knives and scythes 
as among the leading productions of this 
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part of the Riding, and the representatives 
of the branch are designated “ arrow-smiths.” 

The manufacture of cutting instruments 
in some form or other in the Sheffield district, 
probably dates back to the time of the 
Roman settlement, but the first historical 
reference to the existence of the iron trade 
is contained in a grant made about the 
middle of the 12th century to the monks of 
Kirkstead for iron-working at Kimberworth, 
near Rotherham ; and the earliest identifica- 
tion of Sheffield with cutlery itself appears 
to be in connection with a list of articles 
issued from the Privy wardrobe at the 
Tower in 1341, which contains the entry 
“cultellum de Shefeld.” Before 1400, the 
“Shefeld thwytel,” or whittle, was famotis 
all the country over, as Chaucer testifies ; 
the “thwytel” which the immortal miller 
“bare in his hose,’ probably being some- 
thing between a dirk and the domestic table- 
knife. Sheffield was at that time rather the 
centre of a district engaged in the production 
of cutlery than the sole place of manufacture, 
the area including Rotherham, and Ecclesfield, 
and extending as far as Chesterfield, one of 
the streets of which still bears the name of 
Knifesmithgate ; and, as Mr. 8. O. Addy has 
lately pointed out in the Yorkshire Archeolo- 
gical Journal, Sheftield, although somewhat 
larger, was then distinctly inferior to Rother- 
ham in social importance. 

For several centuries London remained a 
formidable competitor with Sheffield in fine 
cutlery, but the special reputation of the 
metropolis in this respect has long passed 
entirely into the surgical instrument trade, 
in the more delicate sections of which London 
is still supreme. According to the historian 
Stow, “Richard Mathews, on Flete Bridge, 
was the first Englishman who attained per- 
fection in making fine knives and knife 
hafts, and in the fifth year of Elizabeth he 
obtained a prohibition against all strangers 
and others from bringing any knives into 
England from beyond seas, which, until that 
time, were brought into this land by shippers 
lading from Flanders and other places.” 
Again after an allusion to the importation ot 
cutlery in the time of Henry VIIL., the 
same “honest chronicler” says :—‘ Albeit 
at that time, and for many hundred years 
before, there were made in divers parts of 
the kingdom many coarse and uncomely 
knives, and at this day the best and finest 
knives in the world are made in London.” 
It is quite consistent with the traditions of 
Sheffield workmanship that finish and appear- 
ances should have been subordinated to utility 
at this time, and it is more than likely that 
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the alleged inferiority of the Hallamshire 
knives consisted solely in defects of this 
nature. Even as recently as fifty years ago, 
if we may believe McCulloch, the same idea 
prevailed with regard to the relative merits 
of London and Sheffield cutlery, and, whether 
from actual necessity, or by way of bolstering 
up the metropolitan reputation, in the reign 
of George ILI. an act was passed menacing 
persons who sold cutlery marked “ London ”’ 
or “ London made,” which had been manu- 
factured outside a radius of twenty miles 
from the capital, with a heavy penalty. 
Whatever might have been the exact truth 
then, Sheffield manufacturers to-day “ smile 
at the claims of long descent” preferred by 
the successors of Richard Mathews, and the 
unrepealed Georgian Act is an object of gay 
derision, and a nuisance to London trades- 
men to While every country iron- 
monger can have his name and full address 
stamped on his blades, the metropolitan 
shopkeeper is perforce compelled to be content 
with “Smith, Regent Street,” “ Brown, 
Strand,” or “ Jones, Cheapside,” as the case 
may be. 


boot. 


By far the most engrossing aspect of 
the cutlery trade of Sheffield is its history : 
and its history is enthralling, not because it 
records any remarkable vicissitudes of the 
industry as a craft, for its course has been 
singularly even and natural; not because of 
any dramatic developments in processes, for 
practically cutlery is made at this moment 
in the same primitive way as when the clang 
of the smith’s hammer startled Lord Shrews- 
bury’s deer ; but for the light which the 
record throws upon the formation of the 
character, the habits of thought, and the 
economic theories of a body of artisans who 
have figured rather unfortunately in our in- 
dustrial annals and to whom full justice has 
never quite been done. Sheffield and trades 
unionism will probably always be bracketed 
together with a sinister suggestiveness ; but 
the theories which exploded so disastrously 
with their own gunpowder twenty years ago, 
though narrow and unsound, were not new. 
They had a long, and even distinguished, 
pedigree, for they were the lineal descendants 
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of the doctrines laid down under the inspira- 
tion of those great lords of the Sheffield 
manor who were good enough to take the 
infant industry under their care. The idea 
that the main body of the members of a 
trade had an inherent right to dictate to all 
concerned in it the terms upon which the craft 
should be followed had its inception in the 
fifteenth century, and was transmitted from 
generation to generation as a code of honour 
to be maintained at any risk and in spite of 
every blandishment. As time rolled on the 
execution of the trust grew more and more 
difficult. In exact proportion, indeed, as the 
gospel of individual liberty progressed, the 
difficulties of the trades unionists increased. 
The “ black sheep” multiplied, and speckled 
the flock at an alarming rate. Invitations 
to conform to the ordinances of the trade 
were openly flouted. Polite appeals gave place 
to heated argument, argument to menace, 
menace to murder. And then the bubble 
burst ; and the world lifted up its hands 
and said what wicked men Broadhead, and 
Crookes, and Hallam, and the other leading 
actors in the policy of assassination were, 
which was all painfully true; but there was 
nothing in the circumstances that was specially 
new, except that contumacy had for the first 
time reached such a daring pitch as to invoke 
the “extreme penalty” of an unwritten law 
three or four hundred years old. 

Under the Shrewsbury régime, which ex- 
tended from 1406 to 1617, a trades union 
was formed in the cutlery trade more tyran- 
nous and more subversive of the best interests 
of the craft than anything ever dreamed of 
by the most despotic of demagogues of the 
Broadhead type. By the enactments of this 
institution (which, with the addition of a jury 
of twelve cutlers was co-existent with the 
court-leet of the manor), it was ordained that 
for twenty-eight days after August 8th in 
every year no work whatever should be done, 
nor from Christmas to the 23rd of January ; 
that every apprentice should serve seven years 
before he could exercise his trade on his own 
account ; that no person should be allowed 
to have more than one apprentice ; that no 
grinding should be done during the holiday 
months ; that no grinder should reside out of 
the district, within which he must have been 
instructed ; that neither haft nor blade should 
be made or sold out of the liberties ; that 
every journeyman should.be at least twenty 
years old ; that five pounds should be paid 
before any person entered into business—one 
half to go to the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
the other to relieve the poor in the corpora- 
tion. Wages, prices, and production were 
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also regulated under the same paternal system. 
The twelve cutlers already mentioned were 
appointed to see that these and other rules 
were “strictly carried out.” For a time, 
fines, and a wholesome fear of the mighty 
lord of the manor, were sufficient to ensure 
obedience to these ordinances, but after the 
last of the Shrewsburys*had been laid in his 
grave it was found necessary (in 1624) to 
obtain from parliament the charter of incor- 
poration under which the Cutlers’ Company 
was constituted. The preamble of the Act 
declared that many of the cutlery workers 
refused to submit to the ordinances of the 
trade ; that they persisted in taking as many 
apprentices and for such a term of years as 
they chose, whereby it was feared that the 
calling would be “ overthrown ;” and that the 
workmen, owing to the absence of proper 
authority, “are thereby emboldened and do 
make such deceitful unworkmanlike wares 
and sell the same in divers parts cf the king- 
dom, to the great deceit of his Majesty’s 
subjects and scandal of the cutlers of Hallam- 
shire, and disgrace and hindrance of the sale 
of cutlery and iron and steel wares there 
made, and tothe great impoverishment, ruin, 
and overthrow of multitudes of poor people.” 
In some respects the regulations enforced 
under parliamentary sanction exceeded in 
stringency the locally made laws, as under 
them the “searchers” (a section of the 
officials of the company) were empowered to 
enter houses and seize “ deceitful, unwork- 
manlike wares,” and only a certain number 
per year of fresh hands (and those freemen) 
were permitted to enter the trade. 

It will be remarked that the trades union- 
ism of this period consisted of a combination 
of masters and not of workmen ; which is 
quite true, but the master cutlers of the 
time were themselves working artisans, only 
employing an apprentice or two and occasion- 
ally a journeyman, while the aims of the 
old and the modern unions are practically 
identical. One of the worthiest and most 
remarkable of Sheffield’s old citizens, the late 
Mr. Samuel Roberts, describing the condition 
of the town in the middle of the last century, 
says that up to that time “Sheffield and the 
Sheffield cutler were but a mean place and a 
poor man. To be ‘as rich as a man of a 
hundred a year’ was proverbially to be in 
the highest rank.” It was not until the 


latter half of the eighteenth century that the 
trade began to shake off its self-imposed 
fetters, and that, under the impetus of the 
discovery of silver-plating and the crucible 
steel process, of the manufacture of Britannia 
metal, the opening of the Don for navigation, 
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and the cultivation of foreign trade, the 
prosperity of the town began to move at 
anything like a decent rate. The spell of 
feudalism to which Goldsmith’s lines have 
been applied : 


“Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
Thou found’st me poor at first and keep’st me so,” 


was not broken till long after the potent 
authors thereof had ceased to rock the cradle 
of the craft. By the early years of the 
present century a new social system had 
taken shape, and a wide gulf was disclosed 
between manufacturers and artisans. The 
wealth which had brought the masters social 
dignity also brought them more enlightened 
views of the interests of the town, and in 
1814 they very wisely obtained an Act 
repealing the restrictive clauses of their 
charter and throwing the trade open to free- 
men and non-freemen alike. Equally natural, 
if not equally wise, was it that the men should 
take up the bearing rein where the masters 
had dropped it ; and although, for some years 
before, the artisans had more or less clandes- 
tinely entered into combinations on their 
own account, the year 1814 marks the open 
adoption by them of the restrictive policy 
which their employers had relinquished. On 
this point Mr. Frank Hill, who presented an 
elaborate report on the trade combinations of 
Sheffield to the Social Science Association in 
1860 (seven years before the exposure by 
the Outrage Commission), remarking on the 
action of the Cutlers’ Company in 1814 says : 
“‘ Henceforth the policy of exclusion and pro- 
tection which the masters had for some time 
been gradually relaxing, and had now finally 
abandoned, was adopted by the artisans. The 
workmen began to attempt by combinations, 
not merely to secure what they deemed fair, 
or at any rate practicable, advances in wage, 
and to resist unnecessary or avoidable reduc- 
tions, but to aim at regulating, by minute 
and stringent legislation, the conduct of their 
respective trades.” It is easy to see, if not 
to excuse, how a class of men placed in much 
the same position (but without the legal 
authority) as the authors of the Shrewsbury 
“rules and ordinances,” of the same temper, 
the same traditions, the same want of educa- 
tion, but, above all, with such a venerable 
and illustrious example before them, should 
be tempted to keep alive a policy which 
seemed to have been discarded to enrich men 
already rich, and to impoverish those already 
poor, and should endeavour to enforce its 
provisions with the only means at their 
command, although from the lengths to which 
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those means ultimately went the great mass 
of Sheffield unionists recoiled with horror 
and shame. It may be remembered that 
the chief culprits unearthed by the Com- 
mission were not representatives of the 
cutlery trade proper, some of the worst 
outrages having been directed against saw 
grinders, sickle makers, and fender grinders ; 
but all manufacturers of tools having a cutting 
edge have long been admitted to the Cutlers’ 
Company, and the traditions and customs of 
the parent calling pervade all the branches 
of the local iron and steel trade. 

In January, 1860, an attempt was made 
to blow up the works of a firm who had intro- 
duced new machinery for grinding straight 
saws, and the members of the firm were so 
alarmed by threatening letters sent to their 
wives that “after consulting with the saw- 
grinders’ secretary’ (Broadhead himself) they 
determined to withdraw the machines. Mark 
how the whirligig of time brought its revenge 
for this small success! Seven years later, 
Broadhead, the dictator, quivering like an 
aspen leaf before the Royal Commissioners, was 
shouting to his tool and accomplice, Crookes, 
in the witness-box “Tell all, Sam!” Later 
still, the man who blew up the saw-grinding 
machines was himself grinding saws by 
machinery only fifty yards away from the 
scene of his exploit, and today the Saw- 
grinders Union is the feeblest and. most 
harmless of all the existing combinations. 

With all his primitive prejudices and his 
economic heresies the typical Sheffield cutler 
(using the term in its broad and obsolete 
sense of a craftsman in cutlery), is the best 
workman in the world, and his heart is as 
sound as his workmanship. It is no light 
testimony to his worth that he has won the 
special affection of Mr. Ruskin, who placed 
his matchless museum in Sheffield solely for 
his behoof. “I am frequently asked,” said 
the Professor, in a statement respecting the _ 
St. George’s Guild recently published, “ why 
I chose Sheffield for it, rather than any other 
town. The answer is a simple one—that I 
acknowledge ironwork as an art always 
necessary and useful to man; and English 
work in iron as masterful of its kind... . 
Not for this reason only, however, but be- 
cause Sheffield is in Yorkshire; and York- 
shire is yet, in the main temper of its 
inhabitants, old English, and capable, there- 
fore, yet of the ideas of honesty and piety by 
which old England lived.” One great factor 
in this fascination which Sheffield possesses 
over the fervent apostle of the dignity of 
manual labour is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that it has been the lot of 
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the cutlery trade to give machinery, as a 
manufacturing agent, the cold shoulder. 
Every blade that is worth anything is forged 
upon the anvil—beaten out of the steel rod 
by the power of human muscle, shaped by 
the human eye, hardened and tempered by 
the human judgment, and ground upon a 
stone over which the workman bends low 
with all the laborious application of an artist 
adding a few dehcate touches to his work. 
It is doubtful whether any other trade of 
the same magnitude has derived so little 
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which are necessary to this system are in 
Shettield hereditary. In dexterity of handling, 
rapidity of execution, perception of results, 
and honest zest, the Hallamshire forger and 
grinder are unapproached by any foreign 
workmen in the trade. With the latter the 
moral motive force is generally the bare 
necessity of earning bread and cheese ; with 
the former there is the same incentive plus an 
inspiring local patriotism. Wherever foreign 
competitors have chipped Sheffield trade the 
end has been accomplished by adapting 

















A BLADE-FORGING SHOP. 


From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


advantage from mechanical agency in essen- 
tial requirements, and to this happy chance 
may be ascribed the survival in the Sheffield 
cutler of that hearty interest and wholesome 
pride in his work which are seldom found in 
workmen whose intelligence has been dis- 
counted by a precise mechanism. 

Upon the maintenance of this pride the 
maintenance of Sheffield’s supremacy in the 
manufacture of cutlery largely depends. 
The best knives are, and probably always 
will be, made by hand, and the qualities 


machinery to common work, as in America, 
or by stooping to the wholesale production 
of cutlery that won't cut, as in Germany. 
The German grinder a few years ago had a 
certain reputation for “ hollow-grinding ” 
razors, a tedious system which was well in 
keeping with the slow, laborious method of 
Teutonic workmanship ; but his Sheffield con- 
JSrére was not long in wresting this exotic 
laurel from the Hamburgher, and when the 
latter comes to Hallamshire and ventures to 
put himself in competition with the Sheffield 
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workmen he starves. The American grinder 
is not on good terms with his stone, and 
works perfunctorily, as one condemned to 
sit out so many hours per day. The ex- 
mayor of Sheffield, Mr. Michael Hunter, jun., 
when in the States a few years ago, looked 
in at a grinding “hull.” He found the work- 
men sitting bolt upright on their horsings, 
grinding “under the robin” as it is called, that 
is to say, holding their blades end-wise, and 
pointing downward, much as a youth “rides” 
upon a walking-stick. “Why don’t you 
‘finger’ it?” exclaimed the English visitor ; 
but “their disdain was their reply.” By 
“ fingering ” his blade the Sheffield grinder 
effects all those dainty touches and delicate 
gradations which nomachine, nor noman using 
a machine, can impart. In France the grind- 
ing is done with the stone revolving towards 
the workman, who prostrates himself at 
full length over his work. Except in scythe- 
grinding, the stone turns from the English 
grinder, who, by merely bending over it, 
is enabled to throw all the weight of his 
shoulders into the friction. This point of 
the outward revolution of the stone enabled 
a “ swarff ”-stained Sheffield grinder not long 
ago to become a very effective art critic. A 
well-known local artist had painted the 
interior of a “hull.” A couple of working 
men stopped before the window in which it 
was exhibited. One passed a complimentary 
remark on the performance ; the other paused 
critically and then derisively rejoined, 
“ Ay, but stone’s runnin’ t’wrong road!” 
The stream of sparks which had betrayed the 
blunder was promptly reversed. 

The knife-grinder has, after all, a story 
to tell, and a very dismal one it is. He is 
environed by dangers, as completely as he is 
saturated with the wet “swarff” (powdered 
stone) which dyes him 4 deep saffron colour 
from head to toe. He sits over a tool which 
at any moment may send him through the 
roof with all the suddenness and velocity of 
dynamite, and he works in an attitude and 
(especially if he be a “dry” grinder) inhales 
a dust which he knows will shorten his life 
by ten, twenty, or even thirty years as con- 
stitution and fortune may serve him. The 
sharp crack of a breaking stone is an appal- 
ling sound to the occupants of a grinding- 
hull. A bang in a trough, a crash in the 
roof, and a piteous moan, and all is over. 
If the victim be alive he is hurried to the 
hospital ; if dead, his crushed body is rever- 
ently carried away. No vigilance in the 
master, no care in the workman, seems able 
to avert these periodical catastrophes. The 
insidious water-rot, the hidden flaw, and the 
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unequal grain do their fatal work in spite 
of all precautions. To meet the destitution 
arising from these calamities a Grinders’ 
Misfortune Society was established in Shef- 
field in 1804, and at the annual festival of 
the members a by no means festive song, 
entitled The Grinders’ Hardships, used to 
be regularly called for. The following is a 
verse thereof : 


“There seldom comes a day but our dairy-maid 

goes wrong, 

And if that does not happen, perhaps we break 
a stone, 

Which may wound us for life, or give us our 
final blow, 

For there’s few that brave such hardships as we 
poor grinders do.” 


The “dairy-maid” was the slang of the 
hull for the water-wheel, which, though still 
an important source of power in the outlying 
districts, was at the time the song was 
written an apparatus of the first importance. 
As to the unhealthy character of the grinder’s 
occupation, some idea may be gathered from 
the following statistics which were published 
in a pamphlet on Zhe Mortality, Suffering, 
and Diseases of Grinders, by the late Dr. 
Calvert Holland in 1842. Since that date, 
however, much has been done to mitigate 
the evils of the calling by the use of fans 
and ventilation. The figures in this case 
relate only to the pen-knife grinders: “160 
out of 1,000 deaths above 20 years of age 
die in the United Kingdom between 20 and 
29; in Sheffield 184; but in this branch 
402. In the next period, between 30 and 
39, in the kingdom at large the deaths are 
136 ; in this town 164; but in this branch 
329. The deaths under 50 years of age in 
the kingdom are 422 ; and among the pen 
blade grinders 640.” The consequence of 
this state of things was that, in an age when 
to an illiterate and naturally convivial artisan 
the sophistry of “a short life and a merry 
one” seemed to be the only true philosophy, 
the grinders as a body acquired a reputation 
for improvidence and debauchery from which 
they have not yet fully recovered. There 
were many other inducements of a negative 
character to relieve the peculiar hardships of 
the grinder’s lot with liquor, such as forced 
delays “when the dairy-maid went wrong,” 
and when work was scarce or tardily given 
out, the independent terms upon which 
nearly all the Sheffield artisans work, and 
the impulses of a companionship in which all 
were of one order and of one mind. So ex- 
travagant were the excesses of the men in 
this direction that even their fellow towns- 
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men came to place them on a lower plane of 
the human species, and to speak of a group 
of persons as consisting of “three men and 
two grinders.” As a class, however, they 
are rapidly improving, and there are in 
Sheffield to-day many striking examples of 
cultivated and prosperous men who have 
emancipated themselves from the thraldom 
of evil habits, and while following the trade 
have followed at the same time the behests 
of the “still small voice” within them. 

The most interesting branch of cutlery 
manufacture, as a process, is the initial busi- 
ness of forging. For articles in which there 
is no welding to be done, such as scissors and 
pocket knives, a single hand is sufficient, but 
the forging of table-blades is a “ double- 
handed” affair, the forger himself being 
assisted by a striker. The visitor to Sheffield 
will hear the ring of the forger’s hammer 
not merely in the neighbourhood of the great 
manufactories, but in places where he least 


expects it. He will come across a “hearth ”’ 
sandwiched between private dwellings in a 
quiet residential street, and he will sometimes 
catch the rasp of thecutler’s file in the dwelling 
house itself. It may be as well to explain here 
that the term “cutler,”’ now that the division 
of labour has given a specific title to every 
branch, is used in the trade in the restricted 
sense of a “ putter together,” that is, the man 
who fits the blade to the handle and produces 
the finished article. The solitary forger’s 
hearth, discovered in a tranquil thoroughfare, 
might at first sight be easily mistaken for a 
small stable which had suffered a severe gun- 
powder explosion, but a second glance reveals 
the simple materials required to produce all 
that is essential in a good knife—a rod of 
steel, fire, hammer, water. Such are the 
elements out of which Mr. Ruskin’s “ master- 
ful” magician will in a few moments present 
you with a table-blade, perfect in shape and 
symmetry, hard as adamant as to edge, 

















A RURAL GRINDING MILL. 


From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


pliable as a cane as to temper, and requiring 
only the grinder’s touch and the cutler’s 
hafting to be fit for the table. The forger’s 
first operation is moulding (“ mooding ”’ as he 
calls it) or shaping, which is done before the 
length of blade required is severed from the 
strip of steel which he holds in his hand. 
The steel in a table knife ends at the base of 
the blade; at that point a small strip of 
wrought iron is welded to the steel, and forms 
what is called the “bolster”——that is the 
shoulder cap which meets the handle—and 
the “tang,” or tail, which runs down the 
centre of the haft. Every person given to 
after-dinner meditation must. have noticed 
at the base of the blade of his knife a shaded 
outline like a large thumb mark. This mark 
indicates the union of the iron with the steel, 


a process which is called “ shooting,” and is 
performed jointly by the forger and his 
assistant. The next stage is “ tanging,” and 
consists in shaping the bolster and tang by 
the aid of small dies and appliances with 
which the anvil is fitted. The blade is now 
complete in shape, but has to be straightened, 
marked (with the manufacturer’s name or 
other brand), hardened, and tempered, the 
whole operation being comprehensively called 
“ smithing.” 

The straightening and marking are simple 
matters, but in the operation of hardening 
and tempering hand and eye have to be 
brought into delicate co-operation. Harden- 
ing is the process by which the steel blade is 
changed from the nature of lead to that of 
glass, from an obedient ductility to a petulant 
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brittleness. Thischangeis effected by plunging 
the heated blade into the vessel of dirty water 
which stands near the anvil. The operation 
appears ridiculous in its simplicity, but upon 
its performance in the right way and at the 
right time depends the value of your knife. 
For this you have to rely upon the trained 
judgment of the forger. Some tools will 
warp, or “skeller,” if they are not plunged 
into the water in a certain way. Tools 
of one shape must cut the water like a 
knife; those of another must stab it like 
a dagger. Some implements, such as files, 
must be hardened in an old-standing solution 
of salt ; others in a stream of running water ; 
others again, like saws and scythes, in whale 
oil. The non-success of our American cousins 
in this mystery of hardening led some of them 
to the conclusion that Sheffield water was as 
necessary to the production of good cutlery 
as that of Burton is to the brewing of good 
beer. So a few years ago a party of enter- 
prising persons went out to the West armed 
with several barrels of the mystic liquid of 
Sheffield and set up a razor manufactory at 
Bridgeport. But, alas! the precious virtue 
of the water evaporated in the strange land, 
the manufactory. was closed, and Brother 
Jonathan, with characteristic fiscal logic, 
consoled himself by putting an extra 15 per 
cent. duty on Sheffield razors last July. As 
a matter of chemical analysis there is nothing 
more mysterious about the Sheffield water 
than an unusual deficiency of lime and an 
excessive proportion of iron, the one peculi- 
arity being painfully obvious in the prevalence 
of bow legs in the town, and the other being 
indicated in the suggestive abundance of 
examples of the dentist’s “ dreadful trade.” 
To return to the forge, the immersion of the 
knife into water is only momentary. When 
it is withdrawn the blade would snap like 
cast metal. A table-knife is required to bend 


like a hand-saw, and this property is obtained 
by “ tempering,” or passing the blade slowly 
over the fire until the elasticity required is 
achieved. The degrees of ductility acquired 
are successively indicated by the changing 
colours produced on the blade, these colours 
appearing consecutively as follows: straw, 
gold, chocolate, purple, violet, and blue. The 
bluish sheen to be observed on a table knife 
shows that the maximum temper is required 
for table-cutlery, but it may be noted that 
elasticity is always obtained at the expense 
of the hardness of the steel. 

Much more might be said in a longer 
article than can be permitted here, of the 
cutlery trade of Sheffield, which, although at 
least six centuries old, may, if its custodians 
are wise, outlive six centuries more. “ You 
may depend upon it,” said Mr. Henry 
Seebohm, a leading Sheffield steel manufac- 
turer, to an assembly which included Sir 
Henry Bessemer himself, in the London 
Cutlers’ Hall on March 2nd, 1881, “ there 
is nothing so dear as cheap steel ;” and the 
same thing may be said of cheap cutlery. 
Sheffield has been forced into producing cheap 
cutlery, because the world abounds in persons 
who labour under the hallucination that 
because they can buy German scissors for 
sixpence a pair they have been scandalously 
cheated in being charged a shilling for the 
same article from Sheffield. But the great 
Sheffield firms can give all comers a long 
start in the competition for the permanent 
demand of the world for sterling cutlery. If 
proof were wanted, where could it be more 
conclusive than in the fact that America, 
which competes keenly in some of the neutral 
markets for common knives, is herself content 
to come to Sheffield for all her first-class 
cutlery and to pay a tax varying from 35 
to 50 per cent. into the bargain ? 

Henry J. Patmer. 








Upon a knife, ‘ 


* For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Love me, and leave me not.’” 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Sc. 1 














IN THE MARSHES. 
Engraved from a Water-Colour Drawing by James Warv. 


JAMES 


THe 4th of 
March, 1854: 
—*You men- 
tioned that you 

were still indus- 

triously paint- 

ing, and I suppose you 

STUDY OF AN EAGLe’s HEAD. Will send to the R.A., not 

By James Warp. perhaps as many as you 

did last year, but enough 

to let the world know that you are still busy. 

The pictures are, I see, to be sent in on the 3rd 
and 4th April. 

“Can you tell me how it comes that Millais, a 
pre-Raphaelite, has been elected an A.R.A.? I 
ai told, too, that the young gentleman is not more 
than two or three-and-twenty at the most !” 





I have before me a budget of letters which 
passed thirty years ago between two old 
cronies. They are full of the art gossip of 
those days, and I take almost at random an 
extract from one of them to serve as a step- 
ping stone from the present to the past ; from 
the present, when the young pre-Raphaelite 
Associate has reached the summit of his 
fame ; from the present, when one old crony 
has long been called away from his patronage 
of art, when memories of the other, the 
painter, are fast fading away ; to the past— 
past time even to the old art patron in his 
cosy library in Chapel Street West, Mayfair, 
addressing the folded letter-sheet to his friend, 
James Ward, long since retired to the happy 
seclusion of Round Croft Cottage at Ches- 


1 From letters and a manuscript autobiography. 
collection. 
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hunt ; to the past, when Morland lived, and 
the influence of his erratic genius had just 
begun to be felt by the ’prentice engraver, 
his young brother-in-law. 

Thirty years ago the Academicians of to- 
day are boys almost ; Millais, the youngest 
Associate, has joined the company of Elmore, 
Cooper, E. M. Ward, Pickersgill, Foley, and 
Goodall. Of the Academicians, Mulready 
and Maclise are painting, Grant is busy at 
his portraits, Frith at his crowded canvases, 
and Landseer is at the height of his popu- 
larity. James Ward is the father of the 
Academy, he is eighty-six, and “ still working 
as industriously as ever.” “Last year” he 
exhibited no less than seven pictures, one of 
which, Zhe Old Dutch Cow, was. almost in 
the vigorous style of his mature powers. 
This year, 1854, Mr. Rudall alone hangs 
upon the Academy walls, interesting only 
from the fact that it was the last painting 
the veteran artist ever exhibited—the last of 
a series which had extended over more than 
half a century. 

Twenty years farther into the past, and 
another group of painters throng the studios 

-Wilkie, Chantrey, Etty, Constable, Clark- 
son Stanfield, and Turner, the professor 
of perspective. Landseer has been an Aca- 
demician three or four years, Ward three- 
and-twenty years. 

Another ten years, Wilkie, Turner, Etty, 
Beechey, and Stothard are the principal 


The sketches reproduced from Mrs. E. M. Ward’s 
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workers under the gentle sway of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Constable has not long been 
admitted Associate. Ward has just emerged 
from his Waterloo allegory troubles, and is 
exhibiting his famous portraits of the cele- 
brated chargers of the day. 

Another twenty years and we are back 
at the beginning of the century; Benjamin 
West is President of the Academy, and is 
forming a close friendship with the rising 


memorable in the annals of art ; for not only 
was the strength of unity given to what has 
since been fittingly honoured with the title 
of the British School, but a man was born 
who was destined through a long life of 
ninety years to exercise a very purifying 
influence on that school, not only in his 
special character as animal painter, but in 
the marvellous versatility of his powers. We 
of the present generation have looked on the 





STUDY OF SHEEP. 
From a Drawing by James Warp. 


animal painter ; around him is an illustrious 
group: Lawrence, Smirke, Shee, Wyatt, 
Hoppner, Opie, Copley, Stothard, Angelica 
Kauffman, Flaxman, Bartolozzi, and Fuseli. 

Fifteen or twenty years into last cen- 
tury, while Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, 
West, and Cosway, are best known of the 
Academy, James Ward is just emerging from 
his engraving apprenticeship into public 
notice. 

One last step back ; it is the year 1769; 
the Academy has opened its doors for the 
first time, with much apology to the public on 
account of the charge for admission, which was 
intended “ to prevent the room being filled by 
improper persons.” Those “for whom the ex- 
hibition is apparently intended” were invited 
to see some of the best works of Reynolds, 
West, Richard Wilson, Cotes, Gainsborough 
of Bath, Angelica Kauffman, Bartolozzi, and 
a host of others whose names are almost 
unremembered now. In that year, on the 
23rd October, James Ward was born in 
Thames Street, near Dowgate Hill—a year 


charming delineation of the graceful but 
dignified features of his mother, a grand old 
lady of eighty, which, when it was exhibited 
at the Winter Exhibition in 1880, set the 
critics wondering whether there had not been 
a second James Ward : the “old Ward” they 
knew, and truth to say, did not over much 
admire, was surely but a painter of beasts’ 
hides and allegories. 

There are possibly some critics who still 
hold to this opinion, and who would be dis- 
posed to dispute the claim that has been put 
forward on his behalf. But in any case 
there is ample excuse for recalling memories 
of the central figure of a family so long and 
so honourably associated with art in this 
country. His brother was William Ward, 
A.R.A., engraver ; his sisters married George 
Morland, H. B. Chalon, and Williams, whose 
children are not unknown in the world of art. 
His daughter married John Jackson, R.A., 
the portrait painter. His son, George Raphael 
Ward, became famous as an engraver. 
The daughter of G. R. Ward married—curi- 
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ously enough—another of the same name, 
though in no way related to the family 
(although the Z'imes art critic in 1880 dis- 
covered a family likeness between E. M. 
Ward and his step-grandmother). The works 
of both Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Ward are 
known in every cottage home, not only in 
England, but abroad and across the Atlantic ; 
and the spirit has descended to the third 
generation, infusing itself into “Spy’s” 
amusing cartoons. 

William Ward, the elder brother, was at 
an early age bound apprentice to T. R. Smith, 
an engraver, who attained some celebrity last 
century ; and when he was about eleven or 
twelve years old, Smith, who had found a 
clever and industrious pupil in William, 
offered to teach the younger brother James 
engraving. The offer was accepted, and the 
boy was bound ’prentice, but the future 
Academician, instead of learning to draw, 
was employed in sweeping out the shop, 
cleaning the windows, and running errands. 
Writing of this time many years afterwards, 
he says: “So far from teaching me anything 
leading to my profession, Smith would not 
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he was correcting struck me forcibly, and 
after he was gone I took a bit of white chalk, 
and from memory drew it upon the front of 
a print. My brother saw it and asked who 
had done it, and when I told him I had, and 
from memory, he would not at first believe it, 
but being convinced he kept it to himself: 
from this he felt that I should do some- 
thing, and wished to get me to himself.” A 
violent quarrel with Smith saved his talents 
from being entirely swallowed up, as his 
brother’s had been, by the master’s covetous- 
ness, and we next find the boy employed 
by his brother for some time laying mezzo- 
tinto grounds, “a most tiresome employ- 
ment, with no operation of the mind, and a 
most awkward and unhealthy one of the 
body.” In after years, when at the age of 
nearly thirty he began to learn to draw, he 
looked back with feelings of bitter regret to 
the profitless occupation which filled up the 
period when he should have been studying at 
the Academy. 

So time went on, and pointed to no more 
noble career for some years to come than 
that of an engraver’s assistant. But the 





STUDY OF A DOG. 
From a Drawing by James Warp. 


allow me chalks and paper, and the only time 
I had for drawing was the cessation from 
fatigue in running about, and the only paper 
I could get was waste paper, or the back of 
unfinished proofs of mezzotinto, the paper of 
which was rendered so rotten to print mezzo- 
tintos that they would not take the chalk.” 

Smith and Ward were engraving at this 
time many of Fuseli’s paintings, and “it 
happened one day that an arm that I suppose 


peaceful monotony of James’s life, and 
the dull monotony of his work were soon 
broken in upon by the introduction to the 
family circle of George Morland, “ who, 
taking a liking to one of my sisters, and my 
brother to one of Morland’s sisters, came 
and lived a considerable time under the same 
roof with us, and confusion was soon the con- 
sequence.” Poor George Morland brilliant, 
eccentric genius! his name is a household 
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word to some of us. Even now, the poachers 
and gipsies that were the delight of our fore- 
fathers charm us still, and all the wild stories, 
the questionable drawings, are buried with the 
age that revelled in them. The rapidity and 
vigour of Morland’s work could not fail to 
exercise a powerful influence on young Ward’s 
mind, eager to pick up every scrap of artistic 
knowledge that came within his reach, and 
in his studies at this time he trod 
faithfully in his brother-in-law’s 
footsteps. His early rustic figures 
are not to be distinguished from 
Morland’s best work, except per- 
haps that they show a more delicate 
workmanship, and perhaps a little 
more instinctive knowledge of the 
human form; but of such know- 
ledge, alas, both were at this time 
painfully ignorant. When Ward 
was nearly twenty, and approach- 
ing the last year of his apprentice- 
ship, an accident served to bring 
his latent powers a second time 
under his brother’s notice. William 
had one of Copley’s pictures to 
engrave, and by some mischance 
a hole was knocked through it. 
“ My brother was much distressed, 
and as desirous to keep it secret. 
I undertook to repair it ; and get- 
ting a palette of colours (I think 
from Morland), I completed the 
cure, and having the palette in my 
hand I felt as if I could paint a 
picture, and took up an old canvas, 
the result of my experiment is in 
my son’s possession. My brother 
seeing the effort, urged me to go 
on, and gave me a commission for 
two little pictures.” 

The apprentice has developed 
artistic powers which bid fair to 
rival, if not to excel, those of the 
fashionable painter of the day: 
and the growth of these gifts, 
which afterwards worked out on 
very different lines a system and 
style wholly original and inde- 
pendent, is so interesting that we 
cannot refrain from dwelling yet 
a little longer on these early pictures. “I 
painted a third, a white horse in a storm, 
and I also made a copy from one of Morland’s 
which I now have—a group of travellers— 
and which when Morland saw, he inquired 
of my brother where he had found that 
picture, taking it for his own, when from 
the smiles of myself and brother, he went 
and looked into it and made the discovery. 


I had determined to pursue painting, although 
I had served nine years’ apprenticeship to 
engraving, so I offered to put myself under 
him for two or three years, and to this he 
could not say no, yet declined it, and being 
asked the reason by one of his friends, he 
replied, ‘Jemmy will get too forward for 
me.’ Thus I was left to myself.” And here 
too must we leave his early years. Trained 





PORTRAIT OF MRS, MORLAND. 
From a Drawing by James Warp. 


to be an engraver, and having shown promise 
of rising to eminence in that profession, 
before he is twenty-one he has discovered 
the greater charm and power of the brush 
over the graving-tool; and now “the diffi- 
culty was to find time for the practice of 
both arts. I could not at that time paint 
by lamplight, but I could engrave as well 
as by daylight.” So he paints all day, 
YY 
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having found a purchaser for his work in 
one Simpson of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and far into the night he continues the 
engraving for his brother; then goes to rest 
with a cord round one foot which a porter 
will pull to wake him in the early dawn to 
resume his painting. The few years which 
this first period covered were spent in study- 
ing gipsies and beggars wherever they were 
to be found, the beasts at the Tower, the sea- 
coast at Ramsgate ; thus laying the foundation 
of that versatility for which he was afterwards 
so remarkable. So his life passed quietly on, 
till the whole of Europe was awakened by 
the shriek of the French Revolution. Few 
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George Morland, was already waning, and 
the class of subjects which had gained for his 
art a questionable reputation had ceased to 
find a ready sale. Even in the case of those 
delightful rustic scenes that still keep his 
name fresh among the lovers of what is 
characteristic in English painting, there was 
a growing feeling that the execution lacked 
force and solidity. The connoisseurs of the 
day began to ask for more careful elaboration, 
for greater finish in detail. And so it hap- 
pened that the younger artist, whose work 
the dealers had so often passed off as Mor- 
land’s, suffered in the same way. But by the 
failure of the master the genius of the pupil 





STUDY FOR THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


From a Drawing by James Warp. 


things escaped the blight that seemed to fall 
upon the world in the gloomy years which 
closed the eighteenth century. Art, ever the 
tenderest of plants, withered ; that branch 
of it which affected Ward most particularly 
—the print market, of which France had 
formed the mainspring—was entirely closed ; 
and thus from necessity as well as from 
inclination, he had to look to painting for a 
living, rejoicing in his heart that the double 
path had been opened for him, and that he 
had had courage to pursue both. 

Unhappily, however, the style of art which 
he had hitherto cultivated was no longer in 
demand. The popularity of his master, 


was set free. The imitative period of Ward’s 
career was brought suddenly to a close and 
henceforth he had to trust to his own 
originality. 

“From Morland,” he says, “I had learned 
little but harmony of colour and freedom of 
execution. I never had a hint from him, and 
indeed, having no principle himself, he could 
give me nothing in that way. I found also 
that I could get no reputation, for my best 
were passed for his, and his inferior ones 
stated for mine, and my ideas were said 
to be only imitations of his subjects.” One 
great struggle Ward made at this time to be 
free; he exhibited at the Academy in 1797 
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the Bull-bait, “a picture containing such a 
multitude of figures as Morland had never 
attempted.” It seems to have been well hung, 
and to have attracted a considerable amount 
of attention; but the effort was in vain, 
the crowd was such as Morland had never 
grouped, the animation of the scene was 
such as Morland had never breathed into his 
rustic figures; but the painter had used the 
well-known palette, and the hand was the 
hand of Morland. “‘That is painted by a 
pupil of Morland,’ said one to the other. 
And knowing that not to be the truth, I 
felt the necessity of looking out for a style 
of my own, and was therefore quite at a loss, 
for I found that I had a fresh foundation to 
lay, and to begin at the bottom of the hill.” 

So at eight-and-twenty Ward has to begin 
all over again. The prosperous man of many 
commissions in both branches of his art, the 
“painter to the Prince of Wales” makes a 
drawing, and, to the astonishment of the 
Council, presents it to the Royal Academy, in 
order that he may be admitted as a student 
in the antique school. Benjamin West en- 
courages him and he is admitted to the 
Academy. Not satisfied with this he becomes 
also a life-student at Brook’s, the famous 
anatomical school in Blenheim Street, where 
he carefully studies the structure of every 
form of animal life. Fresh disaster however, 
awaits him ; the Academy school is too full, 
and the Council determine to turn all the 
students out, and hold a re-election. Ward 
had no favour shewn him ; he, like the rest, 
must submit another drawing, and again be 
found among the chosen. “At this time, 
having acquired a reputation as a painter, 
and being considered among the first as an 
engraver, I could not stoop to this, but made 
up my mind to wait until I became a member 
either as painter or engraver.” 

This was altogether a season of discourage- 
ment for the young painter. Ward had 
long been contemplating great improvements 
in soft ground, and with one William 
Barnard passed whole nights in experiment- 
ing. They succeeded, and were about to 
publish a set of drawings, when they found 
out that “ another person had been exercising 
his ingenuity in the discovery of lithography, 
and his success in that threw soft ground 
entirely into the background.” 

A period of great depression soon followed, 
and the once prosperous artist found himself 
without a single commission either in painting 
or engraving. But he worked on, giving away 
some pictures, and selling others for a few 
shillings. After a short retirement to Horn- 
sey, his friend, Dr. Daw, induced him to 
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return to Paddington ; and soon afterwards 
he married his first wife, curiously enough a 
Miss Ward. Daw proved a good friend, for 
he introduced him to the two brothers Garle, 
retired sugar-bakers, who became at once 
Ward’s constant patrons, and continued his 
warm friends to the end of their lives. Under 
the genial influence of these two excellent old 
gentlemen the clouds of depression began to 
clear away, the fainting courage to revive. 
Leisure hours were now spent on horseback 
riding through Epping and Hainault Forests 
to and from Walthamstow, whither his new 
patrons had retired; leisure moments in 














A STUDY. 
From a Drawing by James Warp. 


studying some of the most «charming of 
English forest-scenes, which formed the 
subjects of many pictures. — 

The story of their genial patronage is wor- 
thy of the brothers Cheeryble. They formed 
a gallery of the portraits of their friends. 
Year by year the artist, once more rising 
into notice, spent his holidays in Essex, and 
year by year the face of some friend, old or 
new, was added to the collection. The old 
man looked back gratefully to this time, to 
the friendship and encouragement which con- 
tinued uninterruptedly “till their children 
were grown up around them, and myself at 
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eighty-one years of age.” British art owes 
an immense debt of gratitude to these kindly 
old gentlemen, and under their influence the 
second and great period of Ward’s artistic 
career began. 

He was at this time engaged by Bryan to 
furnish illustrations to the Lives of the 
Painters, and afterwards to engrave some of 
the pictures in the Orleans collection. Among 
these were Dietricy’s Crucifixion, Diana and 
her Nymphs, and Cornelius sending his Ser- 
vants to Joppa to find Peter. When he could 
get away from the engraving he passed his 
time in the Pall Mall Gallery, studying 
and copying the paintings themselves. He 
rapidly developed remarkable power as a 
copyist, about which he tells a curious 





A STUDY. 
From a Drawing by James Warp. 


story :—“ At this time Lord Lowther had 
determined to weed out his collection of 
pictures, and gave them into Mr. Bryan’s 
hands to disgese of for him, but he not being 
able to do so so soon as to meet his lordship’s 
impatience, he ‘proposed to Mr. Bryan to 
purchase them all on speculation, which Mr. 
Bryan did. One of them was a Titian— 
Venus, Adonis, and Cupid. After some time 
he said to Brooks (the man who cleaned and 
repaired his pictures), ‘Here is this dirty 
picture doing nothing; we must take it up 
and clean it, and see what it may turn out.’ 
This they did, and were surprised to find 
what they had brought it to. Mr. Bryan 
put it into a rich frame, and a mahogany 
case with a green silk curtain and then 
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showed it to Lord Lowther. 


He would 
scarcely believe it was the same picture, and 
told Mr. Bryan that he had discovered that 
it was an heirloom, and wished to have it 


back again. Mr. Bryan observed that it 
was himself that had made it what it was, 
and if his lordship wanted it back it must 
be by purchase. This he refused to do, and 
entered an action against Mr. Bryan, who 
then asked me if I thought I could make a 
copy of it. I did so, and so successfully, that 
Mr. Bryan observed one of the pleas brought 
forward in court was that Titian could never 
be copied, for his secret was lost. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘I will do away with that by offering 
Lord Lowther to take which of the two 
pictures he pleases, and I care not which ;’ 
and this brought 
matters to a con- 
clusion.” 

In 1795 Ward 
had been made 
painter and = en- 
graver tothe Prince 
of Wales, and at 
the beginning of the 
next century he 
was much employ- 
ed in the royal 
stables, painting 
favourite chargers ; 
at the same time 
he was busy en- 
graving _ portraits 
after Sir William 
Beechey, Northcote, 
and Hoppner : thus 
at thirty he “ was 
still battling be- 
tween engraving 
and painting ;” but 
he decides soon, 
amid much opposi- 
tion, in favour of the latter. The opposition 
came from the painters for whom he had been 
engraving, and Ward always thought the 
advice they gave was sincere, and yet it was 
very different from the counsel he had received 
from his early master five or six years pre- 
viously. “ You are right to give up engraving 
and stick to painting,” Smith had told him. 


“ Your husband,” wrote Hoppner to Mrs, Ward, 
“is for giving up engraving in favour of painting. 
I think him very foolish ; he is the first engraver ; 
he has done something that has not been done 
before, and we all want him to engrave our 
works ; he will command everything, and will 
make a fortune, and what can he want more? 
And for painting, taking it up at his time of life, 
he never can expect to overtake or even to make 
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a stand with the painters ; we shall therefore all 
oppose him in the one, as we shall encourage him 
in the other. I shall oppose him, for what shall 
I do ?—I shall lose the first engraver I want, and 
I shall be encouraging a poor painter that we do 
not want.” 


Ward, however, conscious of his power, 
went his own way. During one of his 
excursions to Ramsgate he received a com- 
mission from Sir John Sinclair, the President 
of the New Agricultural Society, to paint a 
picture of a young Alderney cow for a large 
cattle work which was then being projected. 
This picture formed the turning point of his 
career, and caused him to concentrate all his 
energies on animal painting, to find in an 
unexpected manner the subject and style of 
his own, for which, since he had put off his 
Morland manner, he had been seeking, and 
which the antique school of the Academy had 
failed to procure for him. The Alderney 
cow gave immense satisfaction. Sir John 
Sinclair at once plunged him into the very 
midst of this great cattle work, with most 
extensive commissions, which involved a 
journey throughout the length and breadth of 
the United Kingdom. There were to be accu- 
rate engravings and descriptions of all the 
original breeds of every sort of agricultural 
animal. The Agricultural Society required 
scientific exactitude, the distinguished patrons 
—the king, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord 
Somerville—insisted that the scientific mea- 
surements should be clothed with art. Who 
so capable in the eyes of the Society to un- 
dertake this work as the painter-engraver, 
James Ward. Who so capable of mastering 
the scientific details, and taking the innumer- 
able measurements with scrupulous care as 
the student of Brooke’s anatomical school ? 
Who so capable of endowing the exact pre- 
sentment of those dull cattle with artistic 
life, and of losing none of that life in repro- 
ducing the delicate touches of the brush 
with the graving tool, as the man who had 
vanquished the difficulties of both arts. 
So James Ward was chosen, and, the plan 
of operations being settled, he started in a 
gig on his travels through the country in the 
depth of winter. As may be imagined, the 
measuring was attended with considerable 
danger, and many are the hairbreadth 
escapes which he narrates: at times his 
palette was covered with snow, at others the 
efluvium of the slaughterhouse had to be 
endured. But all the difficulties were over- 
come ; and his endurance was amply rewarded, 
for he made many friends during these 
travels, and his diaries testify to the great 
hospitality he received on all sides. But 
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the great undertaking collapsed in 1805, 
owing to mismanagement and want of funds. 
Ward’s loss seems to have been considerable ; 
but on the other hand he had secured many 
patrons, among whom were the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke and Duchess of Northum- 
berland, Mr. Vernon and Mr. Beckford. The 
undertaking had also a most important in- 
fluence on his after career. From a financial 
point of view, it established his reputation 
as a cattle-painter, and for many years he 
derived a large income from painting por- 
traits of prize bulls, staying in country 
houses in all parts of the kingdom. He 
must have painted some hundreds of these 
pictures. To the farmer of to-day they have 
lost much of their interest, for he tells us 
that the outline of a shapely bull has altered 
much since Ward’s time. To the layman, 
however, one bull is very like another bull, 
whether it fed our forefathers during the 
reign of good King George, or whether it 
will feed our children to-morrow ; to him too 
these cattle-portraits have but little interest. 
But the artist cannot fail to recognise in 
them the complete mastery of animal form. 

So too from an artistic point of view 
the great cattle undertaking influenced his 
career. His knowledge of animal life and 
structure was completed, and from this time 
forward he was acknowledged as the first 
animal painter of the century. Curiously 
enough, however, these cattle - pictures 
served to damage rather than to increase 
Ward’s reputation in the eyes of the genera- 
tion of critics who immediately succeeded 
him: from the enormous quantity of them 
they thought he was but a painter of hides, 
and thus refusing to acknowledge their merit 
they generalised from the particular, and 
denounced him on all occasions. 

As an animal painter he is best known ; 
but the age in which he lived loved allegory. 
The influence of this taste on his imaginative 
mind and his study of Rubens gave him 
almost a passion for allegorical art. It was 
the blemish of his artistic career; at one 
time, indeed, it bid fair to ruim it altogether, 
but much of his work has found a well-merited 
oblivion. The present generation has not 
so much as heard of the Waterloo allegory ; 
but Ward’s life was almost wrecked by it. 

The directors of the now defunct British 
Institution thought fit to offer a premium 
of one thousand pounds to the artists of 
Great Britain for a sketch worthily to com- 
memorate the triumph of 1815. There was 
some sort of hint that a commission to paint 
the successful sketch on a large scale would 
follow. Here was a chance for Ward; an alle 
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gorical triumph was designed, and was suc- 
cessful : the big picture was begun, but there 
seems great doubt whether it was ordered, 
or whether Ward, fired with the success of 
his darling, undertook it merely on a pro- 
mise to be allowed to exhibit it. Thirty-six 
feet of canvas, were stretched and primed : 
after five years of unremitting labour all 
the square inches were covered with a design 
the most extravagant that even allegory had 
ever dreamed. The Great Duke was the 
central figure, and had honoured the artist 
with several sittings: an elaborate book of 
descriptions of the figures and symbols was 
published : a room was taken for the exhibi- 
tion ; royalty, nobles, and artists thronged 
the private view. Royalty expressed itself 





STUDY OF A CALF. 


From a Drawing by James Warp. 


charmed, so did the nobles; but the artists 
were grieved at their brother’s eccentricities 
and the fatal encouragement he was re- 
ceiving. The public were invited, but, alas, it 
was 1823, seven years after Waterloo; and 
the pleasure/*or, as some say, bitterness 
even, of 1823, was not the ecstatic triumph 
of 1815; besides, one Belzoni also invited 
the public to come and see some Egyptian 
tombs in a neighbouring room. Waterloo was 
stale, the Egyptians quite too delightfully 
new, or old—what did it matter? Belzoni 
made a small fortune. Ward, who had spent 
almost all his thousand pounds on materials, 
had to roll his vast canvas up and send it 
to Chelsea Hospital ; and there was nobody 
there to unroll it. Then some one came and 
hung it on the great staircase with the blaz- 
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ing sunshine streaming in at the back of it ; 
then some one came and rolled it up again; 
then—why then a stable big enough to hold 
it had to be found. And so let us leave this 
huge allegorical nightmare. His first great 
animal work was painted after he had given 
up the degree of associate engraver in order 
to qualify for that of associate painter. 
The subject was a boa constrictor seizing 
a man and a horse: the sketch in oil was 
bought for fifty guineas by the Marquis of 
Stafford, and West approving of the sketch 
advised the picture being painted life size. 
“Thus encouraged, I went boldly into this 
great picture, and having a principle of 
my own I determined to prime my own 
canvas.” After some disasters with the 
seam the priming was 
accomplished satisfac- 
torily ; he relates how 
the curiosity among 
the artists was so 
great that he was 
obliged to lock his 
door to secure himself 
from _ interruption : 
but when it was finish- 
ed and sent to the 
Academy it remained 
in the hall with all 
the rejected pictures. 
West assured him it 
had been rejected on 
account of its size, 
and consoled him by 
pointing to Romney’s 
example ; “he is the 
wisest man I know; 
he made his own pri- 
vate connection and 
made a fortune. Don’t 
trouble yourself, the 
Royal Academy don’t feel your powers.” 
Crowds, however, came to see the rejected 
picture, and among the rest came old 
late R.A., who was sour with the R.A.’s ; he 
observed that he did not wonder at its not being 
taken in, for it would cut them all to pieces. 
“ After this I withdrew myself, and several 
years passed away, but my friends in the R.A. 
came about me, and urged me to come for- 
ward again, feeling I had been ill-used, and 
assuring me that I should be elected. I did 
exhibit again, and put my name down as a 
candidate, and was chosen immediately, and 
as soon (1811) made a full Academician.” 
On the staircase of the National Gallery 
hangs the great picture by which Ward is 
best known—TZhe Bull, Cow, and Calf. The 
purchase by the nation, at the instance of 
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the Royal Academy, of this great work in 
1856, before he died, was a fitting acknow- 
ledgment of the devotion of a long life to 
art. This work was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Benjamin West when President, 
in a spirit of rivalry with Paul Potter’s Bull 
at the Hague. Comparisons of the two pictures 
have been frequently made: West himself 
seems to have thought that the Dutch picture 
‘ was much overrated—whether he went so 
far as to say it was ill drawn seems doubtful. 
Ward, however, asserted that the horns were 
not set right on the bull’s head, and that he 
detected many anatomical faults. Sir W. 
Ross, R.A., thus wrote of Ward’s work :—— 


“Tf the choice of one of the first specimens of 
that grand and picturesque animal, the bull. for 
representation on canvas; if correct drawing, 

ch deep harmonious colouring, and that quality 
technically called texture, are desirable, they are 
found in this matchless picture to perfection.” 


Everybody knows the picture, everybody 
has criticised it, everybody will recognise 
the sketch of the black cow in the fore- 
ground. Ward himself writes :— 


“ After being so long employed upon a picture 
the size of thirty-six feet by twenty-one, my 
cattle picture was but as a plaything, but so 
fearful was I of the size being against the sale, 
that at first my canvas only took in the cattle ; 
but when Sir Thomas Lawrence saw it at my 
house, he said, ‘ Well, as you have gone so far, 
I would make it complete; and have more 
canvas joined to it.’ is I did and made it 
what it is; but by this I had it so long with 
me that it was rolled up for some years, until 
a rang took it to America, and made an 
exhibition of it at New York, and by which it 
so far established my reputation there that 
they declared that I had reached the acme of 
perfection.” 


Tt was not till 1848 that it was seen in 
England : it was in that year purchased by 
his son George, who exhibited it at the 
Smithfield Cattle Show. In December of 
that year the old man wrote to his son :— 


“Your increased receipts are very gratifying 
as is also Edwin Landseer’s opinion. When you 
see him express to him my warmest feelings in 
every particular, and add that I feel his opinion 
as a host.” 


His great anxiety now was to see what 
the critics said about his work: every letter 
contains some reference to pa already 
sent and desire for more. On ber 13 
he wrote to say how much pleased he was 
“at the last three papers, particularly the 
Atheneum. The critic has gone largely into 
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it:”” he was anxious to make his best acknow- 
ledgements to him. On the 22nd :— 


to hear how the 


“T have anxiously ex 
if any more papers. I 


exhibition goes on, or 
trust you carefully keep all the criticisms. So 
many on one work is a curiosity, and tends to 
prove how impossible it is for a painter to 
attempt to suit the critics, as you will find that 
those I have seen directly oppose each other as to 
the faults and beauties. I could give a reply to 
each and a reason for everything I have intro- 
duced, but then I must be writer as well as 
painter.” 





THE YOUNG BIRDNESTER, 
From a Drawing by James Warp. 


And he did not rest until he had found leisure 
to demolish some of the adverse critics to his 
own satisfaction. 


Rovunp Crort, Jany. 2, 1849. 
Dear GEorGE, 

Having a little time on my hands I send 
you some observations upon my picture, the 
critics; &e, One of them remarks that I have 
expressed all the mannerisms without descending 
to trivialities. Another, who has = largely into 
the picture (for which I am obliged), complains 
that I have gone into them too minutely, and 
remarks upon the spots on the»butterfly’s wings. 
This puts me in mind of Hogarth in his picture of 
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Paul before Feliz—* Felix trembled.” He actually 
began that picture and painted Felix’s hand like 
the spokes of a wheel in rapid motion, he made the 
hand with a great number of indistinct fingers 
arallel to sock other to express trembling, until 
is brother artists laughed him out of it, and he 
reduced the hands to ten fingers. The critic 
complains of the sky being artificial-—_the cow not 
rfect—the group not a group—the calf not being 
infantine, &c.—and the goats no business there— 
and the flowers, &c., too much like flowers, and too 
much made out. If he had observed he would 
have found a little mob of gnats fluttering about 
the bull’s head, and a “ woodpecker tapping the 
hollow beech tree,” and a robin redbreast above 
it. Iwonder if he would find the same fault with 
Paul Potter’s frog—and which I have heard is the 
greatest excellence in that work [Paul Potter’s 
Bull). Now in the first place, how was an object 
flying near the eye to be described but by making 
it very like, and giving it action only by its appro- 
priate form in what it is doing? Secondly, how 
was the grandeur of the bull, &c., to be harmonised 
by a commonplace, poor, and matter-of-fact sky, 
when skies take all forms and colour? And how was 
that sky to be supported and kept up but by the 
grand display of branches, &., in the top of the 
beech trees by which it throws that bold sky into 
its place, and at the same time forms a balance of 
wer of rich forms to prevent the group being 
in effect spotty and all on one side of the picture, 
as well as to show the source of sunlight by 
which the whole is illuminated? As to the cow 
not being perfect, he must mark its imperfections 
and prove himself a competent judge of drawing 
superior to the artist. And for the group not 
being a group, the fault is in the critic and not in 
the picture. As to the calf, it was in the painter 
to determine what was the best to express a 
beautiful calf old enough to take a beautiful form, 
and account for the comparative leanness of its 
mother, and capable to observe an object without 
understanding what it is. The teats prove the cow 
to be a good milker ; when a calf is first dropped 
it is shapeless, and so weak that sometimes it 
is at first held up at the cow to suck, and scarce 
able to stand, ps on that account it is termed by 
the cowherds “a staggering Bob.” The critic gives 
no credit for this superior knowledge. Next the 
goats, &c. Sheep, from the nature of the wool, 
affords no forcible light and shadow, and it was a 
daring act to bring them immediately into the 
foreground, and the difficulty was how to bring 
them there The goats force them forward as well 
by their strong contrast of colour as by an equal 
contrast of form, and chasten and add to the 
simplicity and tenderness of expression in the 
sheep. And for the flowers, grass, weeds, &c.,— 
where should objects be made out but where they 
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are close to the eye? Look at the weeds, &c., in 
Claude's foreground ; with all the great masters, 
none more than Titian, I have heard from those who 
have seen Titian’s Peter Martyr upon the ground 
(a picture larger than life) that the weeds in the 
foreground are finished with the carefulness of a 
flower painter, and the flowers in his picture of 
Bacchus (in the National Gallery) are as high] 
worked if not as delicate as are Van Huysum’s. i 
had something better in view than painting weeds 
or flowers in the foreground ; I wanted a mass 
of light there (that weed is called cow-parsley) 
and a mass of positive yellow in the dandelion 
with all the rich admixture of cool and warm 
colour, as without which how could I have 
ventured on the vigour with which the distance 
and group of cattle are painted and yet keep 
their place. As to the objects being separate 
studies and brought together it is true, but those 
studies were made for the picture, and not the 
picture made for the studies, I cannot understand 
what he means by their not being a group. Thus 
we see how little consideration is given to the 
picture, or how erroneous the judgment of some 
critics. I perceive that I must go on endeavour- 
ing to please myself.—Your affectionate father, 
JaMES WaRD. 


Has the indulgent reader had patience to 
read through the artist’s long defence of his 
great work? It may lend a charm to the 
picture in his eyes the next time he walks 
up the National Gallery staircase; it will 
assuredly make him eager to see the studies 
when they are collected and brought before 
the public, for the studies are even greater 
in their kind than the finished masterpiece. 

We have used the word masterpiece, and 
yet, fine as the work is, a finer exists; it was 
seen for the first time at the Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the Old Masters in 1879, and is a 
picture painted in 1828 of a flea-bitten grey 
Arab. It hangs now in Mrs. Ward’s studio. 
Nothing can equal the perfection to which the 
drawing and colouring are brought in this won- 
derful production : every sinew, every muscle, 
every hair, is there; the eye is full of fire ; 
the whole body almost quivers with elastic 
life; the painting of the mouth where the 
black and white meet has never been sur- 
passed ; well might the critic say of it, “ it is 
a piece of consummate animal painting.” 
There is but one place worthy of it—the 
National Gallery. 


F. T. Piecorr 
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ERHAPS 
few tra- 
vellers 
who 
alight at 
Winches- 
ter fully 
realise 


the long 
historical 
story 


possessed 
by this 
old town ; 
still in 
the minds 
of most 
people 
thename 
of Will- 
iam of 

Wyke- 

ham at 

ENTRANCE TO THE COLLEGE, WINCHESTER. once 

From a Drawing by G. H. Tompson. rises, 
with 
more or less distinctness, when they make 
their way to the cathedral—bearing on the 
whole of its long nave the impress of his 
mind—and to the college, which owes its 
existence to him. 

The more we study the life and character 
of this great English architect, ecclesiastic, 
and statesman, the more we are amazed, not 
only at the genius of his intellect, but also 
at his purity of soul. In him there were no 
splendid passions to counteract the splendid 
virtues, no sordid ambition to nullify the 
Christian humility of one who besides being 
“an overseer” was bound to be an “ ensample 
to the flock.” So much is the city of 
Winchester connected with this master 
builder, that it may be well to picture to 
ourselves his life and times, though five 
centuries separate him from us. 





The parents of William were poor, the 
father a yeoman, the mother—Sibyl Bowade 
—somewhat above her husband in rank. 
They certainly were not proud, their very 
surname has remained doubtful, but probably 
it was Aas or As, without any noble prefix 
or broad acres to hand it down to future 
generations in the quiet little village of 
Wickham. Indeed, the country folk about 
there barely know the name of their great 
William, and certainly are not stirred by 
its mention; one old villager when lately 
“interviewed” by a stranger bent on collect- 
ing traditions, admitted that he had heard 
of him, but “he’d never zeed the man who 
could tell ’en anything about ’en, and ’twas 
funny if he lived there that nobody seemed 
to know nothing consarnin en” ! 

Certainly had any one foretold to Sibyl 
that the little son to whom she gave birth 
in the autumn of 1324 would one day be 
the most powerful man in the realm after 
“my lord the king,” she would have 
laughed to scorn the idea; most likely her 
highest ambition for him was that he should 
grow up a God-fearing man, and follow 
worthily the footsteps of his father. But 
William was evidently a clever boy, and Sir 
John de Scures, lord of the manor of 
Wickham, struck by his ability, fancied he 
would do no discredit to the priory school 
at Winchester, with which he himself was 
well acquainted from being also constable 
of the great castle in that town. This castle, 
which in Wykeham’s time had already stood, 
at least in part, for over three hundred years, 
had sustained more than one siege, had been 
the prison of many important personages, 
and had lodged many a king within its walls. 
Something of its grandeur we may imagine 
when, having walked up the High Street and 
turned to the left by the west gate, we 
come upon its only relic—the Great Hall— 
altered indeed to some extent in Wykeham’s 
time, yet now substantially the same as when 
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he was a boy; the place where kings have 
feasted, justice has been administered, and 
Parliaments of England have sat. 

The site of “the Great Grammar School 
of Winchester,” as William’s school was 
called, was probably about five minutes’ walk 
from the present college, just outside the 
west wall of the priory inclosure; and his 
masters, the worthy brethren of St. Swithun’s, 
were prepared to teach him logic, canon law, 
arithmetic, and geometry, all doubtless in a 
foreign tongue. That they had “to construe 
their lessons and their things in French” 
(probably the French of Stratford atte Bow) 
we learn from a contemporary writer, for 
not yet was the language of England’s former 
conquerors superseded by the mother tongue. 
The boy was an apt pupil, and from the 
versatility of his genius in after life we are 
inclined to fancy that he soon outdid his 
teachers. Every day William would repair 
to the cathedral to hear mass, this, most 
likely, being part of the monks’ daily routine 
for their scholars, and either he would enter 
by the west front, then very different to the 
present one, or by the south door now 
blocked up. If by the latter, he would, 
with permission of the prior, have passed 
through the gate of the close, and near the 
pointed arches now seen at the entrance of 
the Deanery, though possibly they were then 
hidden by some of the conventual buildings ; 
he would have looked with respectful awe 
at the outside of the priors’ hall, the pre- 
decessor of that now existing, and he would 
have walked along the cloisters, of which not 
a stone now remains, before he entered the 
great Norman church. Not far from that 
entrance Richard Pekis, one of the Benedic- 
tine monks of St. Swithun’s who served the 
cathedral, said mass daily before an altar placed 
against a pillar over which stood an image of 
the Blessed Virgin. Little William took a 
great liking for this spot, and never forgot 
the youthful fervour of his prayers to the 
Holy Mother, and it was here that probably 
he dedicated himself specially to her as his 
patron saint (as we gather from the names 
of both his colleges) and here in after years 
was to be his chantry and his tomb. 

To have an idea of the cathedral as he 
saw it when a boy we must not stand where 
Wykeham prayed, but in the north or south 
transept where the comparatively rude ma- 
sonry, round-headed arches arranged in sy- 
metrical triplets, massive piers and flat roof, 
take us back to the time of William the Con- 
queror, if not, as some still think, to a yet 
earlier period. The whole nave and choir 
were in this Norman style, and the yeoman’s 
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son, coming straight from his village home, 
must have looked upon it all with wonder 
and amazement. 

The old foundation of St. Cross, not a 
mile from Winchester, must also have been 
well known to William, though the church 
was then more entirely in the style we have 
been describing than it is at present. There 
was no Beaufort Gateway, no long cloister, and 
the brethren lived probably on the opposite 
side of the quadrangle to that which they 
occupy at present. Some of the poorer 
scholars of the “Great Grammar School” 
daily took the walk to St. Cross and dined in 
the “ Hundred Men’s Hall,” but we do not 
know whether William was one of these. 

It must have been on rare occasions that 
the schoolboy was allowed to visit the town 
itself, but when he did so, it presented a 
much more picturesque appearance than in 
these days of red brick and slated roofs. The 
five great arched gateways had each its 
chapel over it or near by, the city walls were 
in fairly good preservation, and the low 
thatched houses were interspersed with many 
more churches and chapels even than there 
are now. The High Street was in its present 
position, indeed, but with a stream of water 
flowing down the centre of its lower part, 
whilst the “ Brooks” which still give their 
names to the side streets, were far less hid- 
den than in these days. Where now the 
Mechanics’ Institute stands was the “ Guild 
Hall” or “ Woollen Hall,” there probably 
the various craft-guilds met, these having 
superseded the original merchant-guild of 
early times, and by means of them the 
ordinance was enforced that each merchant 
should deal in only one kind of merchandise 
—a law which seems to us now curiously 
obsolete ! 

The Winchester of that day was a very 
busy trading-place. The great wool-trade 
carried on with Flanders necessitated the 
establishment of staples, and this was one 
of ten favoured staple towns, a fact 
which is still commemorated by a narrow 
lane, north of the High Street, rejoicing in 
the name of “Staple Gardens,”’ where once 
stood the warehouse for wool, and where all 
questions of weight were decided by the 
king’s beam. On the great fair days or at 
the yearly sale of wool, the town must have 
swarmed with Flemish merchants in their 
quaint garb and high peaked hats, who would 
bargain over the wool sacks, and leave their 
strange coins in exchange for English com- 
modities—coins sometimes still picked up 
when any digging takes place. On these 
same fair days would be seen a curious med- 

















SOUTH SIDE OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
From a Drawing by G. H. Taompson. 


ley of knight and yeoman, citizen and trader, 
serf and ecclesiastic, the dress of each much 
more sharply dividing class from class than 
it does now. 

The natural features of the place were of 
course much the same. East and west the 
hills (though then unspoilt by buildings) rose 
above the town, then as now the Itchen 
divided the low flat water meadows with 
many a silver thread, and then as now, St. 
Catherine’s Hill—a spur from the long down 
—looked like an isolated sentry keeping 
guard outside the ancient capital lest any 
foe should come up the valley from South- 
ampton Water, only, instead of being covered 
with a clump of trees, it was then consecrated 
by a small chapel whose foundation we can 
discern on the uneven grass around, but 
which, disendowed by Cardinal Wolsey, was 
in the 17th century allowed to fall into 
decay. 

But to return to the youthful scholar, who 
on leaving school, became secretary to his 
patron, and was then—De Scures finding him 


capable of better things—recommended to 
the notice of the Bishop of Winchester. 
Bishop Edingdon was glad enough to avail 
himself of the talent of young Wykeham, 
who was known to have a great genius for 
architecture, and there must have been plenty 
of work for him in a town so full of convents 
and churches, with its two castles, royal and 
episcopal ; and besides, the bishop was medi- 
tating considerable alteration in the west 
front of the cathedral. On entering this 
way we may notice that two windows on the 
north side, and one on the south, are different 
to their fellows. This is the first change 
wrought by Edingdon from the Norman to 
the Perpendicular ; by and by his secretary 
was to continue his work and transform the 
whole nave into what we now see. 

William was but twenty-two when a great 
event befell him—his first introduction to 
royalty, for the city of Winchester received 
a visit from Edward IT1., of famous memory. 
This was doubtless an honour to his late 
treasurer, the bishop, and certainly an ex- 
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pense, for receiving kings was no small thing 
in that time of unbounded hospitality ; the 
banquets to the sovereign and all the retinue 
was most sumptuous, and the entertainment 
lasted for several days. 

At’ once the youthful secretary seems td 
have attracted the attention of the king, 
perhaps the latter had heard of his engineer- 
ing powers and was anxious to test them in 
the many warlike operations which he had 





on hand against Scotland, Spain, 
and France, especially in the forti- 
fication of Calais, set about in 1347. 
The young architect must have 
been proud to be personally useful 
to his sovereign, though he cannot 
but have regretted leaving the good 
old Edingdon who had himself just 
refused the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, preferring to remain in the 
ancient royal city spending his 
money on the cathedral, beautifying, as he 
deemed, the heavy Norman work by the 
lighter style of his own day. 

Money indeed must have been sorely 
needed, for shortly after Wykeham’s depar- 
ture the dreadful pestilence known as the 
“Black Death” reached Europe and swept 
over the whole of that continent. In England 
the towns suffered terribly, and half the 
inhabitants of the country died from its 
effects. Description fails before the reality 
of this awful plague. Winchester, with its 
narrow, over-crowded streets, where crows 
were the only scavengers, was decimated ; 


moreover its wool trade was ruined, for the 
mortality extended to the beasts, so that 
shepherd and sheep alike perished ; and such 
was the terror engendered that the commonest 
ties of humanity were snapped by the fear 
of contagion and death. 

King Edward had no lack of employment 
for Wykeham, or Sir William de Wykeham 
as he was soon called, he was made surveyor 
of the royal works, and that his talents 


ST. CATHERINE’S HILL. 
From a Drawing by G. H. THompson. 


became fully appreciated, such buildings as 
the Chapel of St. Stephen at the Palace 
of Westminster, and the castles at Dover and 
Queensborough, show. In 1356 he was put 
in charge of the castle of Windsor, the 
birthplace of the king, who desired to 
beautify it by various additions. It was no 


small labour to be the director of the 300 
workmen here employed ; all being finished, 
he must have felt relieved no less than 
satisfied, when, following the custom of the 
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day, he wrote on one of the towers Hoc fecit 
Wykeham—words which inverted would have 
been equally true, as that tower at Windsor 
certainly made the fortune of the designer. 
In 1539 he became warden of all the king’s 
castles, and soon after sub-dean of the 
church of St. Martin’s le Grand, in which 
office, though, as a layman, he could not 
officiate, yet he could repair, and he therefore, 
at his own expense, rebuilt a part of it—little 
guessing that the whole site would be occupied 
in the future by the General Post Office ! 

Wykeham was also taken into council 
about the most important events of the time, 
and once at least he went over to Calais 
with the king; as we know that he was 
present in the capacity of public notary at 
the signing of the Treaty of Bretigny—a 
treaty which gave some breathing-time to his 
exhausted country, wearied with long war. 

So much royal favour might have spoilt 
many a man, but there is not a hint of this 
being the case with Wykeham ; on the con- 
trary, we find his mind turned now more 
definitely to religious subjects. The desola- 
tion of the country after the Black Death 
was so great that many churches were shut 
up from the scarcity of priests to minister 
in them. Whether this made Wykeham 
feel that not only could he build up God’s 
temples, but that he might also strengthen 
the souls of His people, we cannot tell, but 
surely there is something touching in the 
fact of this great architect presenting him- 
self to his old master, Bishop Edingdon, and 
praying for the laying on of hands. In 
December, 1361, he was therefore made an 
acolyte, in the following March sub-deacon, 
and in the June of the same year priest. 

And now a new field of work and honour 
lay before the king’s favourite, who yet was 
so little elated that he could himself re-echo 
St. Paul’s words, “If I pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ.” 
Edward III. appointed him keeper of the 
privy seal, secretary to the king, then chief 
of the privy council, and proceeded to heap 
benefices upon him, many of which he retained 
till he was offered a mitre. 

A few more years and Edingdon was laid 
to rest in his cathedral, where the bishop's 
figure in his chantry (to the eastward of 
that of his former secretary) bears marks of 
the rough usage it received, probably from 
Parliamentary soldiers in the 17th century. 
Then came the question—who was to succeed? 
This was not so easily settled in those days 
as it is now, when the prime minister may 
consult his sovereign, but never consults the 
cathedral chapter, nor seeks the approbation 
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of the pope! Then, king, monks, and 
pope had all to agree, at least if high words 
were not to pass, or indeed, as was sometimes 
the case, rough deeds as well. King Edward 
desired his favourite Wykeham to succeed, 
and for once the monks of St. Swithun’s 
were of the same mind, and had no wish to 
suggest any other than him who both as boy 
and man was well known to the town. The 
pope, however, though not objecting person- 
ally to Wykeham, was unwilling to ratify 
the election, because though (by the Statute 
of Provisors passed in 1352) he could appoint 
to no ecclesiastical office below that of a 
bishop, yet as to this last he still had a 
voice. This right he wished to maintain ; 
nevertheless it was not safe to offend Edward 
1IL., or the powerful priest of whom Froissart 
writes in these words:—“Or en ce teps 
regnait un Prétre: qu’o apeloit messire 
Guillaume de Wican ; Iceling Messire Guil- 
laume de Wican était si bien en la grace du 
Roy d’Angleterre que par luy estait tout 
fait ne say luy on ne faisait rien.” At last, 


the Duke de Bourbon, who was a hos 

for the King of France, was told that if he 
could obtain Wykeham’s nomination from 
the pope, he should be set free. With this 
reward in view the duke hastened to Avignon 


where the papal court still sat, and by fair 
words obtained the boon. 

In the year 1367 the new bishop was 
consecrated at St. Paul’s to the see of 
Winchester, and remembering to what he 
owed his good fortune, he still kept for 
his coat of arms—quartered with those of 
the episcopate—the two chevronels, or car- 
penter’s couples, between two roses, and 
adopted the motto “ Manners maketh man,” 
dear to every Wykehamist since his time. 
Already before his enthronement the priest 
had reached the highest office in the state, 
he was made Chancellor of England; this 
office he held for four years and though it 
must have kept him much occupied away 
from his see, yet he was not unmindful of the 
wants of his flock. On his presentation to 
the bishopric, he said humbly to the king, 
“Sire, I am unworthy, but wherein I am 
wanting myself, that will I supply by a 
brood of more scholars than all the prelates 
of England ever showed ;” and this idea he 
soon put into execution, though the entire 
scheme was many years in being matured. 

There was a great stir in the old city of 
Winchester when the day of Wykeham’s 
enthronement arrived. It was the 9th of 
July, and the town would be looking especi- 
ally beautiful in its bower of trees; an out- 
rider had announced the bishop before he 
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entered the city, probably by the north 
gate, and either here or at the entrance of 
the close he was met by the Archdeacon of 
Northampton, William Athey by name, who 
was commissioned to enthrone him ; having 
saluted, the archdeacon alighted from his 
palfrey, which according to the: custom at 
that time was with all its trappings taken 
possession of by this ecclesiastic. The bishop 
now made his way towards the cathedral ; 
previously to entering, however, he had to 
change his riding apparel, and his coat, gloves, 
hat, and boots fell to the share of the arch- 
deacon, who had also a large allowance 
of wine and wax-candles, a most precious 
article in those days, besides being enter- 
tained free of cost during his stay. 

The bishop’s robing most likely took place 
at the priory close by, from whence the 
procession, forming in the cloisters under 
the direction of Hugo de Basyng, prior of 
St. Swithun’s, would pass to the west door, 
where it would be joined by the heads of 
the other monasteries in and near Winches- 
ter—Thomas de Pechy, abbot of Hyde, 
holding highest rank amongst them. Next 
would follow long lines of monks clad in 
their robes of brown, black, white, or grey, 
according to their order, and then many a 
layman, gathered in from the country round 
to do honour to both Church and State on this 
occasion. The great procession, gorgeous with 
embroidered cope and many a rich vestment, 
with episcopal staff and crozier both of prior 
and abbot carried aloft, must have formed an 
imposing spectacle as it filed up the long 
nave of the cathedral, thronged, doubtless, 
to overflowing by many citizens—for unusual 
interest would be evinced by Winchester in 
this enthronement of one long known to 
them, now Chancellor of England and cer- 
tainly, next to the king and archbishop, the 
greatest man in the country. 

After the ceremony there was a feast in 
the priory hall; the bishop’s table was at 
the upper end, and the archdeacon with the 
invited guests (most likely Wykeham’s 
parents among them) had a table spread for 
them on the right. The new bishop drank to 
the archdeacon in a cup of silver, which was 
then handed to the latter, he receiving this 
also as a perquisite. Certainly the arch- 
deacon was amply recompensed for his part 
in the labours of the day! The feast on 
such occasions, if we may judge by a bill of 
fare at a similar banquet, included delicacies 
not often seen in these times, such as 
buzzards, doves and goats ! 

Now that Wykeham was Bishop of Win- 
chester, he thought it prudent to obtain from 


the king an assurance that in all his many 
and various posts he had done his duty, and 
the king immediately gave him “full ac 
quittance.” Most likely this forethought 
saved the statesman from greater disgrace 
than that which afterwards befell him. At 
present, royal favour still shone on Wykeham, 
and lands and benefices were heaped upon 
him ; in 1366 we know that he held, at least, 
twenty ecclesiastical offices, and the custom 
of the time must be pleaded as the only 
excuse for the undoubted fact of Wykeham’s 
having been such a great pluralist! His 
advice was taken in the wars that followed 
against France and Scotland ; but after four 
years of office, the anti-clerical spirit of the 
day prompted a petition from the Commons 
that the chief state offices might be given 
to able laymen, and not to ecclesiastics, whom 
it was, they said, “difficult to bring to 
account.”’ Upon this, Wykeham, with great 
good sense, tendered his resignation, and by 
his presence at the inauguration of his 
successor, Sir Robert Thorpe, showed that 
he was not offended at the tone which the 
Commons had taken. 

The bishop had now time to devote to his 
diocese, and dismissing his commissary-general 
he turned his whole attention to it. His 
various palaces and manor-houses had to be 
repaired, money had to be expended on the 
cathedral (though not yet was Edingdon’s 
work in the nave to be continued), and the 
predecessors of the Winchester scholars had 
to be settled in the little house on St. Giles’s 
Hill. If we walk down Winchester High 
Street, and over the bridge before which once 
stood the east gate, into that part of the town 
formerly known as the “‘ Soke,” we shall come 
into the parish of St. John, and in a some- 
what steep and winding street, where cen- 
turies ago Roman conquerors had their burial 
grounds, we shall find one of the most 
interesting churches of the town. It was 
on the hill in St. John’s parish that Wyke- 
ham lodged certain poor scholars, and on 
every Sunday and festival, if not also daily, 
they attended service at the same St. John’s 
church, until such times as he could give 
them fitting buildings and a chapel of their 
own. 

Besides all this, there was need of the 
bishop’s searching eye and wise judgment as 
visitor of the many religious houses with 
which his episcopal city abounded. Alas! 
the Church had much need of reform; the 
extortions of Rome raised everywhere a 
feeling of bitterness; the mendicant friars, 
though once a blessing to the land, had 
become its curse ; whilst they and the monks 
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were, as a body, ignorant and vicious. The 
ballad poetry of the time is full of invectives 
against the friars, and if half of what they 
are accused was true, they must have been a 
very plague spot on the face of the land. 
Jack Upland exclaims : 


“Frier, what charity is this, 
To the people to lie, 
And say that ye follow Christ in povertie 
More than other men done? 
And yet in curious and costly housing, 
And fine and precious clothing, 
And delicious and likely feeding, 
And in treasure and jewels, 
And rich ornaments, 
Freers passen lords 
And other rich worldly men.” 


No wonder that the voice of the people 
was beginning to make itself heard against 
them, that Wicliff, who by “Friar Daw 
Topias” is called that wickede worme, was 
trying to urge a holier life, a life where 
none need interfere between the soul and 
God, and that Geoffry Chaucer and others 
were soon with their eagerly read poems to 
assist a much needed reformation. The 
reform movement. was, however, mixed— 
we find it so in most cases—with a politi- 
cal tendency to freedom. Many peasant 
labourers, serfs, or villeins, as they were 
called, were struggling to gain their free- 
dom—-by manumission, by payment, or by 
flight—from bondage to the land on which 
and to which they had been born. The 
Black Death had disorganised labour still 
more, and caused a class of “ landless 
men” to wander over the country in 
search of work. Then was passed the 
Statute of Labourers—a law which to us 
in this independent age seems even more 
amazing than unjust. A fierce spirit of 
resistance was now aroused, and through 
town and country it spread—forerunner of 
all chartist and socialist movements yet to 
come—setting workman against master, 
low born against high, poor against rich, 
lollard against priest. 

There is no doubt that Wykeham must 
have seen all this plainly enough, and with 
many of the social grievances and many of 
Wicliff’s criticisms he must have sympath- 
ised, for though on the one hand we find him 
condemning the reformer’s doctrine at Black 
Friars, yet on the other he pleads boldly on 
behalf of some friend of Wicliff’s who was 
likely to get hard usage from the archbishop. 
It was evidently also from a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the priests and religious 
orders of his day that he wished to found a 
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college for the purpose of rearing up men not 
professing ignorance as did the friars, not given 
up to seclusion as were some of the monks, 
or merely luxurious landowners as were 
others, but learned and pure-minded youths 
who should take a noble view of the clerical 
profession. From this arose the colleges of 
Winchester and Oxford; Winchester, though 
founded last, being intended as the stepping 
stone for Oxford. 








WEST GATE, WINCHESTER. 
From a Drawing by G. H. Toompsox. 


But before the master builder began his 
work, he was to experience disgrace and loss 
of kingly favour. The Black Prince, whom 
Wykeham had loved and been loved by, 
was dying from a wasting illness contracted 
in Spain, his father King Edward was also 
failing both in body and mind, and his 
ambitious brother, John of Gaunt, himself 
hoping for the crown, took the lead in public 
affairs, and helped his father’s mistress, the 
notorious Alice Perrers, to tyrannise over 








ST. CROSS. 
From a Drawing by G. H. Tuompson. 


the old king in his dotage. In August of 
the year 1376 Parliament met, and the Black 
Prince was carried into Westminster Palace 
to give his countenance to the reforms now 
to be attempted. Wykeham was there aiso, 
and they both joined in the attack on the 
king’s officials for having badly managed the 
revenue, and for having allowed Alice Perrers 
to obtain such great influence. The “ good” 
Parliament triumphed, and a council of reform 
was appointed, Wykeham being in it, but 
immediately afterwards the Black Prince 
died, and John of Gaunt, who cared for 
nothing but power, was now able to avenge 
himself upon the council, and especially upon 
Wykenam. Eight articles were brought 


forward against the ex-chancellor, chiefly 
on the ground of his having misappropriated 
moneys ; only in a matter of 40/. (and that 
a perfectly open arrangement on his part) 
was any excuse found for convicting him, but 
by the judgment given, all the temporalities 
of the see of Winchester were seized, and 
Wykeham forbidden to come within twenty 
miles of the court. The good bishop now 
retired to Waverly Abbey, the picturesque 
ruins of which can still be seen near Farn- 
ham, overlooked by heath-clad hills and 
woods of fir and oak. Here in monastic 
seclusion Wykeham must have meditated 
much on the fickleness of fortune and on 
his educational schemes which now seemed 
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indefinitely postponed, yet for him there was 
no bitter sorrow—as for Wolsey in after 

ears—that his service to his king had come 
before that due to his God. 

The king’s jubilee came, and pardon was 
held out to all offenders, but special exception 
was made to “Sire William de Wykeham ;” 
the Church, however, was not going to allow 
her most respected bishop to suffer unjustly, 
and when at the next meeting of Convocation 
the king asked the clergy for money, Courte- 
nay, Bishop of London, stood up and declared 
that unless Wykeham were restored to favour 
they would give none. No answer came to 
this, and consequently no money from the 
clergy ; but before a month had passed the 
pressing need of funds made the king send 
off a messenger to Waverly and beg the 
bishop to return to his house at Southwark. 
Very soon after this the dignified figure of 
Wykeham entered the Chapter House of St. 
Paul’s, and, amid the welcome of his friends, 
he joined in the vote for a subsidy. 

This did not mean a return of the tempor- 
alities however, as they had been settled on 
the little heir-apparent, Richard, whom the 
nation looked to as their future king. But 
the populace now took up Wykeham’s cause. 
John of Gaunt’s life was threatened, and he 
received this peremptory message, “ Tell my 
lord the duke that we will have the Bishop 
of Winton and Sir Peter de la Mare judged 
before their peers according to the laws of 
England.” This settled matters, and on 
June 18, 1377, in the presence of the boy 
Richard, his uncle, and the king’s council, 
Wykeham promised to fit out three galleys 
for sea, in return for which his temporalities 
were given back to him. Two days later 
Edward III. died at Shene, forsaken by his 
unworthy mistress and his servants, having 
estranged from him the one man who had 
served him faithfully for so long. 

Le roy est mort, vive le roy! Such is the 
fate of monarchs—in a month’s time the 
bishop was attending the new king’s corona- 
tion, where trumpeters, men-at-arms, heralds 
with embroidered coats, abbots and bishops 
in full canonicals, assembled at Westminster 
to do honour to Edward’s grandson. Wyke- 
ham, now again one of the greatest at court, 
had learnt too much of life’s uncertainties to 
be elated by his present position, though he 
was doubtless glad when, a few days later, 
his fines were remitted and he was declared 
innocent of every charge that had been laid 
at his door. 

It must have been a relief to Wykeham 
to turn from the increasing troubles of 
Richard’s reign, which even he could not 
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counteract, to the realisation of the wish of 
his life. By the foundation of “St. Marie’s 
College of Winchester at Oxenford,” as was 
its full title, soon to become in common 
parlance “ New College,” he had provided a 
place where his scholars should finish their 
education ; and now he could carry out his 
scheme for Winchester, a scheme which was 
in reality the foundation of the public school 
system of which England is justly proud. 
Hitherto schools had been under, or in con- 
nection with, some monastery, and probably 
only day-schools; now they were to be 
foundations of their own, with priests indeed 
as masters, but priests secular, not religious. 

The bishop, with no small trouble, sought 
for suitable ground for his buildings in Win- 
chester. At last he either bought or had 
granted to him the present site, with a road 
on the northern side, a stream guarding 
it on the east, and a wall on the north and 
south. On the 26th March, 1387, he laid the 
first stone of the chapel, and for six years 
the citizens could watch the busy workmen 
raising chapel, hall, and chambers in the 
massive style and beautiful proportion which 
exist to our own. day. But during that 
time many political events called the bishop's 
attention elsewhere. In 1389 Richard took 
the reins of government, and after much 
persuasion prevailed upon Wykeham once 
more to accept the chancellorship, and to his 
advice is due the comparative quiet of the 
next seven years, though he only actually 
retained office for two. 

And now the great day arrived when 
Wykeham’s work was sufficiently completed 
to allow of the first “ seventy faithful boys” 
to be received within its walls. On March 
28th, 1393, all the good folk of Winchester, 
both lay and clerical, assembled to witness 
the opening of the college and to see the 
little band of scholars, headed by their master, 
come down from St. Giles’s Hill, chanting 
psalms as they entered into possession of 
their promised land. 

Since that time both dress and fashion 
have changed more than the stone walls, but 
standing in the almost unaltered quadrangle 
we can picture to ourselves the fourteenth 
century crowd who, partly from curiosity, 
partly from admiration of their bishop’s work, 
would be pressing forward on that spring 
day to share in the proceedings—the poor in 
their rough untanned shoes, leathern breeches 
(galligaskins as they were called), and their 
smock frocks of russet or undyed wool; the 
richer citizens, though clad much in the same 
fashion, had finer material, whilst those in 
longer dresses looked much like the “ Blue- 
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NORTH TRANSEPT, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


From a Drawing by G. H, THomrson. 


coat”’ scholars of our own day. Somewhat 
apart from the villeins and tradespeople stood 
the knights and nobles, decked in silk and 
velvet, their cotte hardie or tight-fitting vests 
(from the sleeves of which hung long strips 
of cloth) partly hidden by a bright coloured 
mantle fastened jauntily at the shoulder. A 
few had hats with feathers in them, that 
fashion having just come in; others wore 
small hoods tied under the chin and orna- 
mented with jewels or gold. Below their 
parti-coloured hose their very conspicuous 
long shoes were noticeable, some with toes 
bending upward like the claws of a bird, 
and looped with chains of gold or silver to 


the knees, sadly impeding the movement of 
their owners. The ballad poetry of the day 
did not spare these extravagant nobles, and 
laughed at the way they enlarged their 
shoulders artificially and made themselves 
look broader “than God made them,” and at 
their wide collars which caused their necks 
to appear as if prepared for the axe! Probably 
during the prayers offered up at the opening 
of the college, there were some who, when 
others knelt, were forced to “stand on their 
heels not able to bend their legs” for the 
tightness of their hose. It was the know- 
ledge of these follies in dress which made 
Wykeham lay down such strict rules for his 
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boys, and especially mention that they were 
to have no peaked shoes or knotted hoods ; 
their education both of spirit and intellect 
was to fit them to teach God’s word to 
others and in no way to render them 
luxurious, like— 


“Ye prowd galonttes hertless 

With your hyghe cappes witlesse 

And youre schort gownys thriftlesse 

Have brought this londe in gret hevynesse. 
“With youre longe peked shone, 

Therefor youre thrifte is almost don, 

And with youre long here into your eyen 

Has brought this londe to gret pyne.” 


We must now turn to the building inside 
which the crowd was gathered. 

Through the archway we enter the first 
or outer court of the college ; here the brew- 
house is just the same, but on the left where 
formerly there was an open space, is the 
warden’s house, having absorbed into itself 
the old bakehouse, slaughterhouse and but- 
cher’s room, which all bordered the stream 
—for such an establishment could not then be 
dependent on outside assistance for obtaining 
the necessaries of life. Over the second 
archway stand on-either side three figures : 
the Virgin Mother in the centre, with Gabriel, 
the angel of the annunciation, on her right, 
and Wykeham kneeling on her left. Here 
used to be rooms for the warden, who could 
thence obtain a good view of all who came 
in and out. To the right were chambers for 
the masters (there being originally only two) 
which have since been heightened, and form 
the second master’s house: the scholars, the 
chaplains, and the choristers lived within the 
inner quadrangle, the northern side of which 
is formed by the chapel and the refectory. 
Of the criginal character of the chapel, ex- 
cept as to proportion, and the beautiful fan- 
groining of its roof, we can hardly judge, 
defaced as it was in the 17th century, and 
restored az it has been in the 19th, with a 
perfectly new reredos, and destitute of 
that warmth of colour which once probably 
relieved the blank whiteness of its walls. 
The refectory has been almost untouched, 
except for the addition of panelling; the 
roof enriched with carved wood-work, the 
coloured heads of kings and bishops, and the 
great stone mullioned windows all show how 
strength and beauty were combined by the 
master builder. Over the buttery, reached 
by a winding stone staircase, we come to 
the audit-room, hung with ancient tapestry, 
where formerly the rents were paid, and 
where in a corner stands a huge chest, shown 
as Wykeham’s money-box! The original 
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schoolroom at the basement (now a bedroom) 
is somewhat dark according to our modern 
ideas, but those were not days when personal 
comfort was much considered. The chantry, 
the beautiful cloisters around it, and the 
chapel tower were all built after Wykeham’s 
death. He only provided a wooden bell- 
tower, which stood separate from the chapel, 
so that the vibration of the bells should not 
injure the main building. 

It was several years before the whole 
scheme both as to building and organisation 
was complete, and pending this the bishop was 
not idle, for he made a special visitation of St. 
Swithun’s Monastery, where the monks, now 
reduced from sixty to forty-six, complained 
of their scanty provisions, caused by their 
priors having of late appropriated the funds. 
Then almost immediately he turned his 
attention to the cathedral, where Edingdon’s 
west end must have looked very incongru- 
ous with the rest, and, threescore years and 
ten though he was, the old architect deter- 
mined at once to use all his engineering skill 
in turning the flat-roofed Norman nave into 
what we now have. The prior seems to have 
been of one mind with the bishop about the 
work, for he gladly promised to help with 
materials from the convent property. Per- 
fect as was the transformation from the one 
style into another, there is yet stonework 
remaining which tells plainly of the change, 
for near the choir-screen are two short 
massive pillars, unchanged from Norman 
time. In Wykeham’s day these pillars were 
hidden by a wide vestibule extending from 
north to south at the entrance of the choir, 
over which probably stood the cross of 
Stigand, the Saxon archbishop, and paint- 
ings of Bible scenes. Outside the cathe- 
dral, the contrast is great between the 
plain bare wall of the south side with the 
buttresses and pinnacles of the north—but 
here too we must remember that along 
the former ran the cloister, the absolute 
destruction of which Wykeham could never 
have imagined possible. 

During the early part of this time the 
country was much agitated by the troubles 
which beset Richard, who could no longer 
hold his own against his powerful cousin, 
Henry Bolingbroke. Wykeham was present, 
when, before the assembled Parliament, the 
deposed king read his own resignation, which 
was greeted by shouts of joy; and six days 
later the Bishop of Winchester again took 
part in the ceremony when Henry IV. was 
proclaimed sovereign. Wykeham’s name, 
however, does not appear amongst those who 
sentenced Richard to perpetual imprison- 
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ment, for though he could not but acknow- 
ledge the bad use which the last king had 
made of his power, yet was he not the son 
of his former friend, and grandson of his 
early patron and benefactor? What lay in 
his power the kind-hearted bishop did, for 
he sheltered in Waverly Palace, Richard’s 
confessor, who, ruined and driven away from 
court, had no other refuge. 

Wykeham once more took part in a state 
ceremony, for he attended the coronation 
banquet, and then his political career ended, 
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WYKEHAM’'S TOMB. 
From a Drawing by G. H. THompson. 


save when he celebrated the king’s marri- 
age with Joan of Navarre in his nearly 
completed cathedral, where the aged bishop 
may have pointed out his own beautiful 
chantry, feeling that before long he would be 
laid to rest within it. 

And the end soon came, for the next sight 
which the people of Winchester witnessed 
was the funeral of their great master builder. 
It was in his palace at Bishop’s Waltham, 
where of late years he had chiefly lived, that 
he lay down to die. Though his body was 
weak, yet his mind was clear ; until four days 
before his death he received his stewards and 





A MASTER BUILDER. 


his clergy and he made and signed his will, 
leaving out of those riches “ which the merey 
of the Saviour had bestowed upon him” 
innumerable gifts and legacies to all manner 
of persons. His debts were to be discharged 
in full, “without let or hindrance, contro- 
versy or delay.””’ He must even have pictured 
the crowds of poor who would flock to his 
funeral, for every one seeking a bounty that 
day was to have 4d. “for the love of God 
and his soul’s health.” Especially he pro- 
vided money for the completion of the 
cathedral, giving to it besides many rich 
vestments and other precious things, amongst 
them a golden cross, encased within which 
was a piece of the “Tree of the Lord.” 
Even the king was not forgotten—Henry 
IV. was forgiven a debt of 500/. and was to 
receive a pair of silver-gilt basins engraved 
with double roses—a present possibly from 
Edward II1. when his favourite was building 
and repairing his castles and his palaces. 

But to return to the upper chamber where 
the bishop lay. At eight o’clock in the 
morning of Sept. 27th, a change passed over 
the noble features, very quietly the eyes 
closed, having given their last look upon the 
crucifix held up by a chaplain, the hand, once 
so skilful, relaxed, but there was a smile on 
the lips which, as far as was possible to man, 
had known no guile, then the great soul 
departed from the earthly temple, for the 
master builder had gone to a mansion 
prepared for him by Divine Hands. 

The funeral procession along the ten miles 
from Bishop’s Waltham to Winchester moved 
through crowds of people sorrowing as for 
the loss of a father, and at his own episcopal 
town, all the citizens thronged towards the 
cathedral, where the prior was waiting at the 
entrance to receive the procession into the 
building. Here the prelate was laid in the 
beautiful chantry he had made ready for 
himself. The inscription on the tomb tells 
us of his works, but Wykeham will want no 
inscription as long as his “two fair colleges” 
stand, and as long as the cathedral which 
owes so much to him still towers above the 
watered valley of the Itchen. 


“Nations and thrones and reverend laws have 
melted like a dream, 
Yet Wykeham’s works are green and fresh 
beside the crystal stream.” 


The Authors of Historic Winchester. 











A BALLAD OF SARK. 


Hieu beyond the granite portal arched across 
Like the gateway of some godlike giant’s hold 
Sweep and swell the billowy breasts of moor and moss 
East and westward, and the dell their slopes enfold 
Basks in purple, glows in green, exults in gold. 
Glens that know the dove and fells that hear the lark 
Fill with joy the rapturous island, as an ark 
Full of spicery wrought from herb and flower and tree. 
None would dream that grief even here may disembark 
On the wrathful woful marge of earth and sea. 


Rocks emblazoned like the mid shield’s royal boss 
Take the sun with all their blossom broad and bold. 
None would dream that all this moorland’s glow and gloss 
Could be dark as tombs that strike the spirit acold 
Even in eyes that opened here, and here behold 
Now no sun relume from hope’s belated spark 
Any comfort, nor may ears of mourners hark 
Though the ripe woods ring with golden-throated glee, 
While the soul lies shattered, like a stranded bark 
On the wrathful woful marge of earth and sea. 


Death and doom are they whose crested triumphs toss 
On the proud plumed waves whence mourning notes are tolled. 
Wail of perfect woe and moan for utter loss 
Raise the bride-song through the graveyard on the wold 
Where the bride-bed keeps the bridegroom fast in mould, 
Where the bride, with death for priest and doom for clerk, 
Hears for choir the throats of waves like wolves that bark, 
Sore anhungered, off the drear Eperquerie, 
Fain to spoil the strongholds of the strength of Sark 
On the wrathful woful marge of earth and sea. 


Prince of storm and tempest, lord whose ways are dark, 
Wind whose wings are spread for flight that none may mark, 
Lightly dies the joy that lives by grace of thee. 
Love through thee lies bleeding, hope lies cold and stark, 
On the wrathful woful marge of earth and sea. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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ERHAPS I ought to begin 
by mentioning that this is 
not a “ City Article.” Nor 
am I either a broker or a 
jobber, although I do pro- 
pound the question—Does 
any reader ardently burn 
to possess himself of some 
Doughtown scrip? If so, 

Iam prepared to supply a considerable parcel 

of the same. 

It behoves me to explain, first, what 
“ Doughtown scrip” is, and secondly, how I 
came to be a holder of it. It is necessary to 
begin by being geographical. 

Nearly the whole of the west coast of the 
Middle Island of New Zealand is auriferous. 
Fifteen years ago the diggings there were 
perhaps the richest in the world. It seemed 
as if you could hardly go wrong. A ship’s 
boat disembarked you on the black sand of 
the sea-shore. You need have gone no 
further, but simply have shovelled the black 
sand into your dish, washed it in the sea- 
water, and lo! there was a rich golden 
residuum. Ten thousand diggers—you could 
not call them miners—were delving in the 
black sand of a long strip of beach sixty 
miles south of Hokitika. On the low ridge 
behind the sand was a long row of canvas 
drinking-shops and canvas dance-houses. It 
was the same on the beach between Hokitika 
and Greymouth. Inland for miles the valley 
of every creek swarmed with toiling diggers. 
Hokitika to-day moulders along with a 
population of some 2,000 souls, and a digger 
on the “bend” in its quiet decorous public- 
houses would be regarded as a strange curi- 
osity. Fifteen or sixteen years ago there 
was gathered in and about it a population 
of some 30,000 able-bodied adults, with no 
thought in any mind but of gold. Teeming 





steamers arrived twice a week from Mel- 
bourne, and discharged their living cargoes 
to increase the busy, light-hearted throng. 
These were the haleyon days of “ the Speckled 
Hen,” the “ Murrumbidgee Barge,” “ Top- 
ping Annie,” and other gay allegorical 
persons of light heart and lighter manners, 
who looked scornfully at little nuggets, and 
thought poorly of the economist who called 
for a single bottle of champagne, after a 
couple of circuits in the waltz’s giddy maze. 
The region had something amazingly like a 
civil war all to itself ; when a small army of 
gentlemen of the Irish persuasion broke 
open the gates of the cemetery, and when 
a serried battalion of six hundred Scotch 
Highland miners marched into the town with 
pick handle on each brawny shoulder, and 
in a quiet business-like fashion tendered their 
services to the warden, “to drive the Fenians 
into the sea.” A strong, wise, masterfully 
discreet man, Mr. Bonner ruled the storm 
and assuaged it, but not until he had locked 
up a revolutionary priest, and exercised 
martial law carried out at the pistol muzzle 
by volunteers who had rallied to his support. 
It was a great triumph for him to be able to 
decline the offer the colonial government 
made him of a battalion of regulars to help 
him keep the peace. He knew the men he 
had to deal with, and to have had the soldiers 
would have been to draw the sword and 
throw away the scabbard. 

Gold-mining is still an industry of this 
remote, isolated coast-line. But there is 
hardly any “surface” work now. A “rush” 
occurs occasionally, but it is a very mild 
“rush,” with no feature of the old buoyant, 
reckless, wicked rushes. ‘“ Kentuck” after 


a brief acquaintance with the “Luck” for 
whom and with whom he died with so tender 
a manhood, knew more about baby-ways 
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than the mass of the New Zealand miners of 
the old days. A decent woman in a mining 
camp was a phenomenon in petticoats. Now 
gold-mining is a settled industry. The miner 
is married, has a wonderful genius for a 
large small family, and as like as not, owns 
his cottage. When he migrates to a new 
rush, he takes his live belongings with him. 
The track through the tree-stumps among 
which are dotted about the tents and the 
shingle huts, swarms with children. There 
is a school in gear before the temporary 
settlement is a fortnight old. Mrs. Miner 
brings her man his dinner in a basin out to 
the hole in which he is at work, or sends it 
by one of the bairns ; when he drops work 
for the day he comes home to the domestic 
tea, and to his own fireside if it be winter 
time—to the family mosquitoes in the 
summer. There is no dance-house now on 
all the west coast. “The Speckled Hen” as 
the wife of a mining manager, is the “ leader 
of society ”’ in an outlying mining township. 
“Topping Annie” is the sedate widow of a 
local government functionary, and has the 
reputation of devoutness and considerable 
wealth. Altogether the region has long 
since ranged itself, abjured sack—I won't 
say whisky—and taken to live in a cleanly 
decorous fashion. 

I suppose that this “ Westland” as the 
province is called, is the most universally gold- 
impregnated region in the world. You may 
“wash” anywhere you please within ten or 
twelve miles of the sea, and you will not fail 
to get “colour,” only the proportion of gold to 
soil is not everywhere sufficient to make gold 
getting profitable: nor is an adequate supply 
of water uniformly procurable. But there 
is gold everywhere. The region is overlooked 
by Mount Cook, a huge snow-capped moun- 
tain some 17,000 feet high. A soaring 
genius proposed to assail Mount Cook bodily 
on the hydraulic principle, by directing on it 
vast compressed jets of water raised from 
out old ocean’s bed. He has not yet 
carried out his neat little project; but if 
he ever does he will have locally stolen a 
march on the day specified by prophecy as 
that on which the mountain tops shall be 
overwhelmed in the great deep. But although 
Mount Cook stands yet scatheless, the jet of 
water from the nozzle of the gold-miner’s 
simple hydraulic apparatus is eating shrewdly 
into banks and ridges of a more humble 
altitude. The process is simple enough. 
The water must be plenteously forthcoming. 
The stream from the nozzle of a huge hose 
is directed dead on the auriferous “ face.” 
Everything comes away under the remorse- 
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less play of this fierce douche—-soil, boulders, 
the spreading root-stools of felled trees. 
The chaotic torrent rushes downward, along 
a compressed channel, in the bottom of which 
are the long narrow boxes wherein the 
particles of gold fall and lie, partly because 
of their weight, partly because intercepted 
by roughnesses and holes that act as traps. 
Some of these hydraulic enterprises are 
on a large scale, and pay steady and in- 
creasing dividends. 

It was not as a gold-miner that I visited 
Westland in a recent March—that is the 
autumn season in New Zealand—but as a lec- 
turer. With all its roughness, there is hardly 
any more intelligent chance aggregation of 
humanity in the world than a gold-mining 
community. It is sure to possess in its 
curious mixture that would perhaps be more 
accurately defined as a jumble, an exceptional 
number of educated men who retain their 
taste for reading. Out of the world by force 
of their conditions, gold-miners retain a 
keen interest in the world, especially the 
world of action. They follow the story of a 
campaign with engrossed interest. They 
take sides while Britain is not in the arena ; 
in that case they are all on one side with a 
grand fervour. They stand with Chard and 
Bromhead inside the frail stronghold of 
Rorke’s Drift, and in fancy, with flushed 
faces and sparkling eyes they charge home 
with the big troopers at Kassassin. It was, 
as I suppose, because the plain blunt stories 
I tried to tell on the lecturing platform were 
tales of campaign and battle-field that they 
sent to tell me they wanted me to go among 
them. 

The message came to me at Christchurch 
just as [ was making ready to make a re- 
luctant departure from beautiful, hospitable 
New Zealand. I took it as among the best 
compliments that ever had been paid me, and 
postponing my departure, proceeded to obey 
the summons. Then came the question how 
to get from Christchurch to Westland. 
Christchurch is close to the east coast of the 
island, the capital of the province of Canter- 
bury, the most fertile and the most socially 
charming region of all New Zealand. 
Westland lies on the opposite coast of the 
same island. But between the inhabited 
portions of the two provinces there stretches 
a lofty range of rugged precipitous mountains, 
with snow-covered summits and glacier-clad 
sides. Through the ravines of these there 
has been made a road, compared with which, 
in dizzy boldness of engineering, any road- 
making of which I have had experience, 
whether in the Alps. the Carpathians, the 
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Balkans, or the Himalayas, is tame and 
prosaic. A coach traverses this road three 
times a week. On this coach I booked my- 
self for a box-seat. My Christchurch friends 
cheerfully asked me where my will was, in 
ease of accidents, warned me to sit tight, 
and if I got nervous to shut my eyes; and 
away I went by train across the fertile Can- 
terbury plains to Springfield, the village at 
the foot of the mountains where the railway 
ends and the coach begins. 

It was a staring red vehicle—was the 
coach—hung in the American plan on long 
leather bands from front to rear. The team 
consisted of a pair of wheelers, and three 
leaders harnessed abreast. The coachman 
was a quiet self-contained man, a friendly 
companion, and apparently not bothered with 
any nerves. It was a pleasant ride until the 
gloaming. There had been awkward descents 
done at a hand-gallop, that suggested un- 
pleasant speculations as to the vehicle’s, not 
to say the passengers’ ultimate destination 
if a wheel should come off. But there had 
been nothing very trying, and much that 
had been very beautiful. The gaunt moun- 
tain tops all around, the lovely lakes down 
in the basins, whose deep blue waters we 
had skirted ; the long pale green stretches of 
upland; the romantic wooded valleys into 
which we had plunged so abruptly and 
emerged with equal abruptness ; the cheery 
wayside taverns, lonely in the midst of the 
solitude, whose succulent mountain mutton 
we had eaten with appetite whetted by the 
pure keen mountain air—all went to make 
up an exceptionally pleasant and. indeed 
memorable experience. We had lost time 
somewhere, and the short southern gloaming 
was about us, when the driver quietly 
muttered, as we turned sharp round a 
corner, “I don’t like the Waimakariri 
gorge after sundown.” It is with every 
emphasis that I record my assent to this 
expression ; and yet when it was all over, I 
was not sorry that the experience had be- 
fallen us. We went at a hand-gallop on a 
track just wide enough and no more, for our 
three leaders abreast. About five hundred 
feet sheer below—sheer except in places 
where the cruel jagged crags reared their 
horrid heads—roared and boiled the furious 
torrent of the Waimakariri river. One 
could just discern through the gathering 
gloom, the deep blackness of sullen gloomy 
pool alternating with the dingy white of the 
tortured rapids writhing their vexed course 
through the rocks that impeded the river- 
bed. Above us towered a beetling crag-wall 
as high, where the eye could catch its sky-line, 


as the drop on the side next the river was deep. 
But this was only in places, for the most 
part it actually overhung us, and the narrow 
road was notched out of its looming face. 
It overhung worst at the sharp bends of the 
road, as it followed the curves, the projections, 
and the indentations of that serrated preci- 
pice. Not once, but often, the leaders as 
they galloped round a turn were clean out of 
our sight, and there was but the point of the 
pole projecting over the profound, ere as yet 
the wheelers, urged close to the verge that 
the wheels might clear the projecting buttress, 
complied with the sharp bend, borne round 
on their haunches by the driver’s strong left 
arm. His attention was concentrated on his 
work, but once he spoke, and I would rather 
he had held his tongue. “Do you see those 
dim white specks on the flat top of that 
crag below us? Those are the bleached 
bones of some horses. They were pasturing 
on the upland above us, when a sudden scare 
sent them over the precipice. They fell 
clear outside the road without touching it, 
and brought up where you see their bones 
down there.” 

It was full dark ere we got through the 
gorge. Then the moon rose as we galloped 
across the upland flat, and drew up in front 
of “The Bealey” Hotel, the half-way house. 
“The Bealey” is a sort of hospice several 
thousand feet above the sea-level. All around 
it hang the everlasting glaciers. From their 
smooth, cruel, cold blue faces, we saw the 
moonbeams refracted inhospitably. But there 
was no inhospitality inside “The Bealey.” 
A great log fire blazed in the ample chimney 
of the old-fashioned panelled parlour, and 
how good was that juicy slice of mountain 
mutton eaten with the great floury potatoes ! 
The landlord gave me a posy of edelweiss 
that he had culled the same day on the 
glacier edge behind the house ; he had tried 
the plant in his garden, but it would not 
thrive. The thin ice was on the bath-tub 
next morning, and it was cruel cold when, 
long before sun-up, the coach renewed 
its journey. A long heavy stage in the 
shingle bed of the Bealey river, where we 
saw the wreck of a coach that had been 
caught in a freshet and whirled down a few 
miles ere it had brought up, led to a steep 
climb on to a bare saddle whose summit was 
the highest point of the journey. Then 
followed the abrupt tortuous descent into 
the dismal Gehenna of the Otara gorge. 

I remember nothing so weird. Whatever 
lay before us beyond the summit of the saddle 
lay unrevealed and mysterious in a veil of dense 
white mist. Into this vagueness we plunged 
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at a gallop, whirling with startlingly sharp 
twists down a steep zigzag. From out the 
hidden mist-wrapped depths rose an ominous 
roaring turmoil. There were fleeting glimpses 
of sheer precipice, its lip just grazed by the 
coach-wheels. Down and yet down, till in a 
sudden wheel, one looked dizzily over the 
edge to see white water tearing and struggling 
far below. Then cataracts dashed from the 
rocks above us sheer down into the water 
below us, leaving road and the wayfarers 
on it dry behind their feathery spray that 
sparkled in the early sun which was fighting 
with the fog. Stretches of road down in the 
gorge here were laid on tree trunks that 
bridged the spaces from projection to pro- 
jection. Places were worn to a slant by the 
torrents that battled and foamed their way 
across the track, and here and there the 
outer edge of the road crumbled and gave 
under the coach wheels. One final sharp 
wriggle, we had darted across a wooden 
bridge hanging above the foaming torrent ; 
and then the Otara gorge was behind us, 
and we were pulling up outside the lonely 
breakfast house. We were in Westland. 

A few miles further, and we were in the 
“twelve mile avenue.” Surely there is no 
avenue under the sun to compare with this 
wondrous natural arcade! High overhead 
the tall pines interlace their dark green 
branches, their sombre stiffness diversified 
by the tenderer tint of beech leaves and by 
the long graceful pendulous sprays of the 
weeping birches. This is the roof of this 
glorious aisle of nature’s cathedral ; but of 
it, and of the sunlight struggling down 
through it, you catch mere glimpses. For 
the aisle has a lower roofing of green lace. 
The avenue is lined by the boles of tree- 
ferns, up whose brown bark the delicate ivy 
and the flowering creepers twine; and the 
arching fern fronds, springing gracefully in 
wide curves from each stem-top, meet and 
interweave drvopingly overhead. In this 
fairy avenue it is always cool and shady. 
There is ever the sound of lazily dripping 
water from some hidden rill percolating 
through the lavish tangled undergrowth. 
The greenery oppresses you with no sense of 
monotony. For clambering out on every 
branch, and clinging to every frond stem, 
the creeping rata expands its wild wealth of 
crimson blossoms. If there be a break in 
the avenue for an instant, there is a glimpse 
of the mountain face opposite, its lower 
slopes hazily purple with the flush of rhodo- 
dendron blossom ; higher up the cold blue 
glacier, and above everything, towering into 
the azure sky, the fantastic snowy peaks. 
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This avenue is simply a dream of beauty 
twelve miles long. Were there no pink 
terraces in New Zealand, were there no 
Sydney Harbour, with its lovely picturesque 
indentations, were there no Mount Macedon 
in Victoria, no Blue Mountains in New South 
Wales, no Mount Lofty in South Australia, 
no Hawkesbury, no Fitzroy, no water-sheen 
from Rangitoto, no Sounds between Nelson 
and Picton more picturesque than any 
Norwegian fjord, were there no more scrap 
of scenery in all the Australasias, the soft 
mystic beauty of this avenue would repay 
the pains of a journey across the world. 

But it is not yet—at the end of the “twelve 
miles avenue” where Doughtown is to be 
found. Emerging from the avenue the 
coach has to ford the Takamakow river. 
Even in the quietest time this is no easy 
feat, for the boulders in the river bed are big 
and shifting, and the deep current flows swift. 
This river comes down in the most strangely 
sudden freshets. It is told of a flock of 
sheep that it was driven from Canterbury to 
Westland without crossing the Takamakow. 
That happened thus. At night the shepherd 
drove his flock across an old dry bed of the 
stream on to a grassy patch that had once 
been an island. There was rain during the 
night up in the mountains. In the morning 
when the shepherd went on with intent to 
ford the river, he found no river to ford, 
only a bed in which some pools still lingered. 
While he slept the river had come down in 
flood, and carved its way back into the old 
bed! From the Takamakow the coach whirls 
on through the Kumara mining township, and 
beyond through others till it reaches its 
destination, in moist, quiet, sleepy Hokitika. 

The day after a lecture night in Hokitika, 
on which occasion necessity compelled the 
use of a “ property” monument as a reading 
desk, the cover of which of course fell off at 
the most enthralling passage, and disclosed, 
amid the cheers of the audience, an inscrip- 
tion which described the monument as 
“sacred to the memory of the sainted 
Maria,” some friends were kind enough to 
drive me out to look at the “ Humphrey’s 
Gully” gold mining claim. It was a plea- 
sant drive, through picturesque country, in 
which nestled quaint mining hamlets that 
already had taken on a strangely old world 
aspect. Everywhere were ferns such as 
would have given ecstasies to a British 
fancier ; and over the fern-verdure waved 
the tall sombre pines. A broad placid river 
flowed gently down to the sea, margined by 
paddocks whose grass had the greenness of 
the old country. And above the flowing 
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water, clinging on the slopes between the 
river-meadows and the ferns, there were 
pretty picturesque cottages over whose 
porches and gables trailed the roses and 
honeysuckles. About ten miles from Hoki- 
tika we pulled up at a lone public-house 
where we were to leave the vehicle ; for the 
rest of the way to where Humphrey’s nozzle 
played on the “face” of his Gully was to be 
done only on foot, and not very easily thus, 
as I had occasion to discover. 

As we halted, there emerged from the bar 
of the public-house, a man. He wore the 
long boots and the woollen jumper of a 
miner, but he had accentuated his mission 
by accoutring himself with a tall hat con- 
siderably the worse for wear. This article 
of attire he took off, and deliberately set 
down on the stoop under the public-house 
veranda. From its depths he produced a 
voluminous blue pocket handkerchief which 
he used with effusion and replaced. Then 
he accosted the inmates of the vehicle. 

He set forth, using grotesquely the longest 
words he could unearth, that he was a dele- 
gate from Doughtown, which he explained 
was across the swamp and beyond the ridge. 
Doughtown had heard that I was being brought 
out to visit Humphrey’s Gully, and had sent 
its representative to beg with all respect, but 
with vehement urgency, that I should pay a 
visit to Doughtown, and favour the inhabi- 
tants of that camp with a lecture. It was a 
young and sequestered place, was Dough- 
town, he explained; still chiefly in the 
canvas stage of development. He had been 
appointed town clerk in advance of the town ; 
and he spoke therefore with some official 
position. If I consented, he would immedi- 
ately return to Doughtown with the news, 
whereupon a deputation should betake itself 
to where we now were, to await our return 
from Humphrey’s Gully, and escort me 
across to Doughtown in worthy and seemly 
fashion. 

There was only one reply possible to so 
flattering a request. The delegate reinstated 
his hat, and diffidently offered to “ shout ” 
for drinks round ; he was told, he explained, 
to spare no expense, only he wished to avoid 
seeming presumptuous. We walked on into 
the Gully ; he started across the swamp for 
Doughtown. Of the Gully I will only say 
that it was very rugged, very slippery, and 
not a little damp. But even in the remote 
recesses of Humphrey’s Gully, civilisation 
was justified of her children. We had 
“afternoon tea” with a miner’s wife in a 
shanty whose canvas walls were lined with 
pictures from the Illustrated News and 


Graphic. The good lady had some children, 
but professed concern about her eldest son, 
a live youth of twelve. She could not get 
him to mind his books, for there was no 
minute of any day that he did not spend in 
assiduous prospecting. The young gentleman 
took me aside later on, and tried to open a 
negotiation in relation to a claim which he 
averred would beat the Humphrey’s Gully 
into fits. 

As we appoached “ Webster’s Corner,” on 
the return journey, the Doughtown depv- 
tation were visible, lounging under the 
verandah. We were greeted with a cheer 
as we drove up, and every member of it, 
duly introduced by the “town clerk,” who 
by this time was himself rather limp al- 
though his tall hat retained its aggressive 
stiffness, solemnly shook hands. They were 
a fine manly-like set of fellows, those Dough- 
town men ; strapping, upright, bearded, with 
heads well up, and frank honest eyes. The 
speech bewrayed that most of them were 
Scots. They had a final drink round, and 
then we set out for the two miles’ trudge to 
Doughtown. There was no cart road to 
that place, and no wheeled vehicle had ever 
been nearer it than “ Webster’s.” The 
“town clerk” hilariously led the way ; we 
followed in a posse ; and a lone man in the 
rear trudged with a big stone jar slung by a 
strap over his shoulder. When we got into 
the swamp, the miners insisted on carrying 
me on a “ king’s cushion.”” With interclasped 
hands two abreast made a sort of seat on 
which I sat with an arm round the neck of 
each of my bearers. I was not in robust 
health, and they had somehow come to know 
this: they all but resorted to physical force 
to ensconce me in the living chair in which 
I sat. Then we climbed a low green-ridge, 
and lo, Doughtown lay at our feet. 

As regards looks, Doughtown had no great 
pretensions. There was a higgledy-piggeldy 
of tents and shanties among the stumps, and 
all around was the oozy stunted sour-looking 
forest. Some holes there were, and hillocks 
of sweaty soil, and here and there a “whim,” 
and yonder a windlass with a bucket close 
up to the cross-bar. The population, num- 
bering about two hundred able-bodied men, 
a good many women, and a large assortment 
of children, had clustered in the foreground, 
and welcomed our appearance in the distance 
with vehement cheering and a desultory gun- 
fire. A few flags waved in the damp languid 
wind. As we drew near, Doughtown came 
out to meet us. A _ grey-bearded man 
was in advance ; him the “town clerk” in- 
troduced under the high-sounding title of 
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“the reeve of Doughtown.” Then with in- 
discriminate hand-shaking we passed on, until 
the reeve halted in front of a central shanty 
which I assumed was the Guildhall and Man- 
sion House of Doughtown all in one. We— 
my Hokitika friends had accompanied me— 
were invited inside, where the brown jar 
made good its appearance, and where, after 
formal introduction to the conscript fathers, 
the health was enthusiastically drunk of the 
person whom the worthy reeve was so good 
as to call “ our distinguished visitor.” After 
those preliminaries, the formal business com- 
menced on the stoop outside. 

Modesty needs that I bury in oblivion the 
flattering expressions which his worship per- 
mitted himself in introducing me to the 
Doughtown audience. It was necessary for 
me to explain that having been taken by 
surprise, I could only speak from memory. 
But the excellent folks of Doughtown were 
not exacting. Any pause that occurred from 
a lapse in ready words they filled up with 
applause. One longer interval than usual 
they melodiously utilised by singing “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow,” right through to 
the bitter end. When I had made an end 
of speaking, “God save the Queen” was 
sung, partly as a finale, partly as introduc- 
tion to the speeches in which a vote of 
thanks was proposed. Then it became time 
for us to go. But I must not go empty- 
handed as it seemed. 

I had noticed the “town clerk” with his 
hat in his hand, dodging about among the 
audience, standing there out in the open. 
Presently he came up on to the stoop and 
whispered to the reeve. That civic chief 
spread his red cotton handkerchief on the 
table which had been brought outside, and 
the “town clerk” emptied into the handker- 
chief the contents of his hat. It was a 
curious collection. There was a sovereign, 
several half sovereigns, one threepenny piece 
at least, and quite a number of little nuggets. 
And this miscellaneous assortment of metal 
the reeve announced was Doughtown’s con- 
tribution in requital “of my lecture. He 
wished, said he, he was sure all wished, that 
the collection had been four times as lavish, 
but “things,” he explained, “are just now 
rather quiet with us.” Of course I could 
not take the offering—that was out of the 
question. I declined with some expression 
of full satisfaction in the compliment that 
had been paid to me, the pleasant memory of 
which any recompense would utterly mar. I 
picked out a small nugget which I would have 
set in a shirt pin as a souvenir, and con- 
cluded by wishing success to Doughtown. 
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But the authorities were obviously not 
fully satisfied with this arrangement. There 
was a consultation between the reeve and 
the “town clerk.” The latter went inside, 
and came back with a small packet which he 
handed to his worship. Then his worship 
commanded silence, and spoke thus :-— 

“Sir, to-day will be memorable in Dough- 
town annals. It marks the first step in 
Doughtown’s intellectual career. You, sir, 
have come among us. We are a remote 
community, but we have energy, perseverance 
and industry, You can tell the old country 
when you go back to it, that in becoming 
New Zealand colonists, we have not ceased 
to be Britons. You have heard us, sir, sing 
‘God Save the Queen,’ and that with us, sir, 
was no unmeaning chant ; it came from out 
our very hearts. We are a peaceful folk. 
You have described battles to us, and I am 
sure you had no listener who was not glad 
that his lot has not been cast in such scenes. 
But there is no man of us who would not 
brave all the dangers and horrors you told 
us of, on behalf of queen and country. You 
will do us a good turn if you will let that be 
known at home. And, sir, you decline to 
take any recompense for the trouble you 
have given yourself this day on our account. 
But we may beg of you to take away with 
you such a souvenir as may give you an 
interest in the fortunes of Doughtown. Some 
of our citizens have just united their mining 
interests into a company, the prospects of 
which, it is true, are still in embryo, but in 
which we allow ourselves firmly to believe. 
I hold in my hand, sir, the scrip of two 
hundred shares in the ‘ Doughtown United 
Gold Mining Company, Limited,’ and of that 
scrip, sir, in the name of the community of 
Doughtown, I respectfully request your 
acceptance. For the present you will find it 
unsaleable at any price; but the time may 
come, sir, when, in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
it may ‘enrich you beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’ Your acceptance, sir, will give 
Doughtown a fresh incentive to make the 
enterprise a success !”” 

I took the scrip. One share I have pasted 
into my album as a souvenir. The rest I do 
not care particularly about holding. The 
rumour of an imminent call has reached me. 
Perhaps I should mention that there is a 
liability of fifteen shillings on each share. 
The worthy reeve did not mention this petty 
circumstance, and of course I could not look 
the gift-horse in the mouth. Are there any 
applicants then for 199 shares of the “ Dough- 
town United”? 

ARCHIBALD Forses. 
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) 
HER STORY. 


ALARE,”’ I said, “I wish 
| that we had brought 
some better clothes, if it 
were only one frock. 
You look the oddest 
figure.” 

And she did. She was 
lying head to head with 
me on the thick moss that clothed one 
part of the river bank above Breistolen near 
the Sogn Fiord. We were staying at Breis- 
tolen, but there was no moss thereabouts, 
nor in all the Sogn district, I often thought, 
so deep and soft, and so dazzling orange and 
white and crimson as that particular patch. 
It lay quite high upon the hills, and there 
were great grey boulders peeping through 
the moss here and there, very fit to break 
your legs if you were careless. Little more 
than a mile higher up was the watershed, 
where our river, putting away with reluctance 
a first thought of going down the farther 
slope towards Bysberg, parted from its twin 
brother who was thither bound with scores 
upon scores of puny green-backed fishlets ; 
and instead, came down our side gliding and 
swishing and swirling faster and faster, and 
deeper and wider every hundred yards to 
Breistolen, full of red-speckled yellow trout 
all half-a-pound apiece, and very good to eat. 

But they were not so sweet or toothsome to 
our girlish tastes as the tawny-orange cloud- 
berries which Clare and I were eating as we 
lay. So busy was she with the luscious pile 
we had gathered that I had to wait for an 
answer. And then, “Speak for yourself,’ 
she said. ‘I’m sure you look like a short- 
coated baby. He is somewhere up the river 
too.” Munch, munch, munch ! 

“Who is, you impertinent, greedy little 
chit +” 











“Oh, you know,” she answered. ‘“ Don’t 
you wish you had your grey plush here, 
Bab?” 

I flung a Jook of calm disdain at her ; but 
whether it was the berry juice which stained 
our faces that took from its effect, or the 
free mountain air which papa says saps the 
foundations of despotism, that made her 
callous, at any rate she only laughed scorn- 
fully and got up and went off down the 
stream with her rod, leaving me to finish the 
cloud-berries, and stare lazily up at the snow 
patches on the hillside—which somehow put 
me in mind of the grey plush—and follow or 
not as I liked. 

Clare has.a wicked story of how I gave in 
to papa, and came to start without anything 
but those rough clothes. She says he said— 
and Jack Buchanan has told me that lawyers 
put no faith in anything that he says she 
says, or she says he says, which proves how 
much truth there is in this—that if Bab took 
none but her oldest clothes, and fished all day 
and had no one to run upon her errands—he 
meant Jack and the others, I suppose—she 
might possibly grow an inch in Norway. 
Just as if I wanted to grow an inch! An 
inch indeed! Iam five feet one and a half 
high, and papa, who puts me an inch shorter, 
is the worst measurer in the world. As for 
Miss Clare, she would give all her inches for 
my eyes. So there! 

After Clare left it *began to be dull and 
chilly. When I had pictured to myself how 
nice it would be to dress for dinner again, 
and chosen the frock I would wear upon the 
first evening, I grew tired of the snow 
patches, and started up stream, stumbling 
and falling into holes, and clambering over 
rocks, and only careful to save my rod and 
my face. It was no occasion for the grey 
plush, but I had made up my mind to reach 
a pool which lay, 1 knew, a little above me, 
having filched a yellow-bodied fly from Clare’s 
hat with a view to that particular place. 
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Our river did the oddest things hereabouts 
—pleased to be so young, I suppose. It was 
not a great churning stream of snow water 
foaming and milky, such as we had seen in 
some parts, streams that affected to be always 
in flood, and had the look of forcing the rocks 
asunder and clearing their path even while 
you watched them with your fingers in your 
ears. Our river was none of these: still it 
was swifter than English rivers are wont to 
be, and in parts deeper, and transparent as 
glass. In one place it would sweep over a 
ledge and fall wreathed in spray into a 
spreading lake of black, rock-bound water. 
Then it would narrow again until, where you 
could almost jump across, it darted smooth 
and unbroken down a polished shoot with a 
swoop like a swallow’s. Out of this it would 
hurry afresh to brawl along a gravelly bed, 
skipping jauntily over first one and then 
another ridge of stones that had silted up 
weir-wise and made as if they would bar the 
channel. Under the lee of these there were 
lovely pools. 

To be able to throw into mine, I had to 
walk out along the ridge on which the water 
was shallow, yet sufficiently deep to cover my 
boots. But Iwas well rewarded. The 
“ forellin’”’—the Norse name for trout, and 
as pretty as their girls’ wavy fair hair—were 
rising so merrily that I hooked and landed 
one in five minutes, the fly falling from its 
mouth as it touched the stones. I hate taking 
out hooks. I used at one time to leave the 
fly in the fish’s mouth to be removed by papa 
at the weighing house; until Clare pricked 
her tongue at dinner with an almost new, red 
tackle, and was so mean as to keep it, though 
I remembered then what I had done with it, 
and was certain it was mine—which was 
nothing less than dishonest of her. 

I had just got back to my place and made 
a fine cast, when there came—not the leap, 
and splash, and tug which announced the 
half-pounder—but a deep, rich gurgle as the 
fly was gently sucked under, and then a quiet, 
growing strain upon the line which began to 
move away down the pool in a way that 
made the winch spin again and filled me with 
mysterious pleasure. I was not conscious of 
striking or of anything but that I had hooked 
a really good fish, and I clutched the rod 
with both hands and set my feet as tightly as 
I could upon the slippery gravel. The line 
moved up and down, and this way and that, 
now steadily and as with a purpose, and then 
again with an eccentric rush that made the 
top of the rod spring and bend so that I 
looked for it to snap each moment. My 
hands began to grow numb, and the landing- 
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net, hitherto an ornament, fell out of my 
waist-belt and went I knew not whither. I 
suppose I must have stepped unwittingly into 
deeper water, for I felt that my skirts were 
afloat, and altogether things were going dread- 
fully against me, when the presence of an 
ally close at hand was announced by a cheery 
shout from the far side of the river. 

“Keep up your point! Keep up your 
point!” some one cried briskly. “That is 
better !”” 

The unexpected sound—it was a man’s 
voice—did something to keep my heart. up. 
But for answer I could only shriek, “ I can’t ! 
It will break!” watching the top of my 
rod as it jigged up and down, very much in 
the fashion of Clare performing what she 
calls a waltz. She dances as badly as a man. 

“No, it will not,” he cried back, bluntly. 
“Keep it up, and let ont a little line with 
your fingers when he pulls hardest.” 

We were forced to shout and scream. 
The wind had risen and was adding to the 
noise of the water.. Soon I heard him 
wading behind me. “ Where's your landing 
net?” he asked, with the most provoking 
coolness. 

“Oh, in the pool! Somewhere about. I 
am sure I don’t know,” I answered, wildly. 

What he said to this I could not catch, 
but it sounded rude. And then he waded 
off to fetch, as I guessed, his own net. By 
the time he reached me again I was in a sad 
plight, feet like ice, and hands benumbed, 
while the wind, and rain, and hail, which had 
come down upon us with a sudden violence, 
unknown, it is to be hoped, anywhere else, 
were mottling my face all sorts of unbecoming 
colours. But the line was taut. And wet 
and cold went for nothing five minutes later, 
when the fish lay upon the bank, its prismatic 
sides slowly turning pale and dull, and I 
knelt over it half in pity and half in triumph, 
but wholly forgetful of the wind and rain. 

“You did that very pluckily, little one,” 
said the on-looker; “but I am afraid you 
will suffer for it by and by. You must be 
chilled through.” 

Quickly as I looked up at him, I only met 
a good-humoured smile. He did not mean to 
be rude. And after all, when I was in such 
a mess it was not possible that he could see 
what I was like. He was wet enough him- 
self. The rain was streaming from the brim 
of the soft hat which he had turned down to 
shelter his face, and trickling from his chin, 
and turning his shabby Norfolk jacket a 
darker shade. As for his hands, they looked 
red and knuckly enough, and he had been 
wading almost to his waist. But he looked, 
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I don’t know why, all the stronger and 
manlier and nicer for these things, because, 
perhaps, he cared for them not one whit. 
What I looked like myself I dared not 
think. My skirts were as short as short 
could be, and they were soaked: most of my 
hair was unplaited, my gloves were split, and 
my sodden boots were out of shape. I was 
forced, too, to shiver and shake from cold; 
which was provoking, for [ knew it made me 
seem half as small again. 

“Thank you, I am a little cold, Mr. » 
Mr.——,,” I said, grave, only my teeth would 
chatter so that he laughed outright as he 
took me up with— 

“Herapath. And to whom have I the 
honour of speaking ?”’ 

“T am Miss Guest,” I said, miserably. It 
was too cold to be frigid to advantage. 

“Commonly called Bab, I think,” the 
wretch answered. “The walls of our hut 
are not sound-proof, you see. But come, the 
sooner you get back to dry clothes and the 
stove, the better, Bab. You can cross the 
river just below, and cut off half-a-mile that 
way.” 

“TI can’t,” I said, obstinately. Bab, in- 
deed! How dared he? 

“Oh yes, you can,” with intolerable good- 
temper. “You shall take your rod and I 
the prey. You cannot be wetter than you 
are now.” 

He had his way, of course, since I did not 
foresee that at the ford he would lift me up 
bodily and carry me over the deeper part 
without a pretence of asking leave, or a word 
of apology. It was done so quickly that I 
had no time to remonstrate. Still I was 
not going to let it pass, and when I had 
shaken myself straight again, I said, with 
all the haughtiness I could assume, “ Don’t 
you think, Mr. Herapath, that it would have 
been more—more—” 

“ Polite to offer to carry you over, child? 
No, not at all. It will be wiser and warmer 
for you to run down the hill. Come 
along !” 

And without more ado, while I was still 
choking with rage, he seized my hands and 
set off at a trot, lugging me through the 
sloppy places much as I have seen a nurse 
drag a fractious child down Constitution 
Hill. It was not wonderful that I soon lost 
the little breath his speech had left me, and 
was powerless to complain when we reached 
the bridge. I could only thank heaven that 
there was no sign of Clare. I think I should 
have died of mortification if she had seen us 
come down the hill hand-in-hand in that 
ridiculous fashion. But she had gone 





home, and at any rate I escaped that 
degradation. 

A wet stool-car and wetter pony were 
dimly visible on the bridge ; to which, as we 
came up, a damp urchin creeping from some 
crevice added himself. 1 was pushed in as 
if I had no will of my own, the gentleman 
sprang up beside me, the boy tucked himself 
away somewhere behind, and the little 
“teste” sat off at a canter, so deceived by 
the driver’s excellent imitation of “ Pss,” 
the Norse for “‘Tchk,” that in ten minutes 
we were at home. 

“Well, I never!” Clare said, surveying 
me from a respectful distance, when at last ] 
was safe in our room. “I would not be seen 
in such a state by a man for all the fish in 
the sea!” 

And she looked so tall, and trim, and neat, 
that it was the more provoking. At the 
moment I was too miserable to answer her, 
and had to find comfort in promising myself, 
that when we were back in Bolton Gardens 
I would see that Fraulein kept Miss Clare’s 
pretty nose to the grindstone though it were 
ever so much her last term, or Jack were 
ever so fond of her. Papa was in the plot 
against me, too. What right had he to thank 
Mr. Herapath for bringing “ his little girl” 
home safe? He can be pompous enough 
at times. I never knew a stout Queen’s 
Counsel—and papa is stout—who was not, 
any more than a thin one, who did not 
contradict. It is in their patents, I 
think. 

Mr. Herapath dined with us that evening 
—if fish and potatoes and boiled eggs, and 
sour bread and pancakes, and claret and coffee 
can be called a dinner—but nothing I could 
do, though I made the best of my wretched 
frock and was as stiff as Clare herself, could 
alter his first impression. It was too bad: 
he had noeyes! He either could not or would 
not see any one but the draggled Bab—fifteen 
at most and a very tom-boy—whom he had 
carried across the river. He styled Clare, 
who talked Baedeker to him in her primmest 
and most precocious way, Miss Guest, and 
once at least during the evening dubbed me 
plain Bab. I tried to freeze him with a look 
then, and papa gave him a taste of the 
pompous manner, saying coldly that I was 
older than I seemed. But it was not a bit of 
use: I could see that he set it all down to 
the grand airs of a spoiled child. If I had 
put my hair up, it might have opened his 
eyes, but Clare teased me about it and I was 
too proud for that. 

When I asked him if he was fond of 
dancing, he said good-naturedly, “I don’t 
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visit very much, Miss Bab. 
engaged in the evening.” 

Here was a chance. I was going to say 
that that no doubt was the reason why I 
had never met him, when papa ruthlessly 
cut me short by asking, “ You are not in 
the law?” 

“No,” he replied. 
Fire Brigade.” 

I think that we all upon the instant saw 
him in a helmet sitting at the door of the 
fire station by St. Martin’s Church. Clare 
turned crimson and papa seemed on a sudden 
to call his patent to mind. The moment 
before I had been as angry as angry could be 
with our guest, but I was not going to look 
on and see him snubbed when he was dining 
with us and all. So I rushed into the gap as 
quickly as surprise would let me with “ Good 
gracious, how nice! Do tell me all about 
a fire!” 

It made matters—my matters—worse, for 
I could have cried with vexation when I read 
in his face next moment that he had looked 
for their astonishment ; while the ungrateful 
fellow set down my eager remark to mere 
childish ignorance. 

“Some time I will,” he said with a quiet 
smile de haut en bas; “but I do not often 
attend one in person. I am Captain s 
private secretary, aide-de-camp, and general 
factotum.” 

And it turned out that he was the son of a 
certain Canon Herapath, so that papa lost 
sight of his patent box altogether, and they 
set to discussing Mr. Gladstone, while I 
slipped off to bed feeling as small as I ever 
did in my life and out of temper with every- 
body. It was a long time since I had been 
used to young men talking politics to papa, 
when they could talk—politics—to me. 

Possibly I deserved the week of vexation 
which followed ; but it was almost more than 
I could bear. He—Mr. Herapath, of course 
—was always about fishing or lounging out- 
side the little white posting-house, taking 
walks and meals with us, and seeming heartily 
to enjoy papa’s society. He came with us 
when we drove to the.top of the pass to get 
a glimpse of the Sulethid peak; and it 
looked so brilliantly clear and softly beauti- 
ful as it seemed to float, just tinged with 
colour, in a far-off atmosphere of its own 
beyond the dark ranges of nearer hills, that 
I began to think at once of the drawing-room 
in Bolton Gardens with a cosy fire burning, 
and afternoon tea coming up. The tears 
came into my eyes, and he saw them before 
I could turn away from the view ; and said 
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as well as cold—and so spoiled all my plea- 
sure. I looked back afterwards as papa and 
I drove down: he was walking by Clare’s 
carcole and they were laughing heartily. 

And that was the way always. He was 
such an elder brother to me—a thing I never 
had and do not want—that a dozen times a 
day I set my teeth viciously together and said 
to myself that if ever we met in London— 
but what nonsense that was, because, of 
course, it mattered nothing to me what he 
was thinking, only he had no right to be so 
rudely familiar. That was all; but it was 
quite enough to make me dislike him. 

However, a sunny morning in the holidays 
is a cheerful thing, and when I strolled down 
stream with my rod on the day after our 
expedition, I felt I could enjoy myself very 
nearly as much as I had before his coming 
spoiled our party. I dawdled along, now 
trying a pool, now clambering up the hill 
sides to pick raspberries, and now counting 
the magpies that flew across, feeling al- 
together very placid and good and contented. 
I had chosen the lower river because Mr. 
Herapath usually fished the upper part, and 
I would not be ruffled this nice day. Sol 
was the more vexed to come suddenly upon 
him fishing; and fishing where he had no 
right to be. Papa had spoken to him about 
the danger of it, and he had as good as said 
he would not do it again. Yet there he was, 
thinking, I dare say, that we should not 
know. It was a spot where one bank rose 
into quite a cliff, frowning over a deep pool 
at the foot of some falls. Close to the cliff 
the water still ran with the speed of a mill- 
race, so fast as to endanger a good swimmer. 
But on the far side of this current there 
was a bit of slack water which was tempting 
enougi to have set some one’s wits to work 
to devise means to fish it, which from the 
top of the cliff was impossible. Just above 
the water was a ledge, a foot wide, perhaps, 
which might have done only it did not reach 
to this end of the cliff. However, that fool- 
hardy person had espied this, and got over 
the gap by bridging the latter with a bit of 
plank, and then had drowned himself or 
gone away, in either case leaving his board 
to tempt others io do likewise. 

And there was Mr. Herapath fishing from 
the ledge. It made me giddy to look at him. 
The rock overhung the water so much that 
he could not stand upright ; the first person 
who got there must surely have learned to curl 
himself up from much sleeping in Norwegian 
beds, which were short for me. I thought 
of this oddly enough as I watched him, and 
laughed, and was for going on. But when I 
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had walked a few yards, meaning to pass 
round the rear of the cliff, I began to fancy 
all sorts of foolish things would happen. I 
felt sure that I should have no more peace 
or pleasure if I left him there. I hesitated. 
Yes, I would. I would go down, and ask 
him to leave the place ; and, of course, he 
would do it. 

I lost no time, but ran down the slope 
smartly and carelessly. My way lay over 
loose shale mingled with large stones, and it 
was steep. It is wonderful how quickly an 
accident happens ; how swiftly a thing that 
cannot be undone is done, and we are left 
wishing—oh, so vainly—that we could put 
the world, and all things in it, back by a 
few seconds. I was checking myself near 
the bottom, when a big stone on which I 
stepped moved under me. The shale began 
to slip in a mass, and the stone to roll. It 
was all done ina moment. I stayed myself, 
that was easy enough, but the stone took 
two bounds, jumped sideways, struck the 
piece of board which was only resting lightly 
at either end, and before I could take it all 
in the little bridge plunged end first into 
the current, which swept it out of sight in 
an instant. 

He threw up his hands in affright, for he 
had turned, and we both saw it happen. 
He made indeed as if he would try to save 
it, but that was impossible ; and then, while 
I cowered in dismay, he waved his arm to 
me in the direction of home—again and 
again. The roar of the falls drowned what 
he said, but 1 guessed his meaning. I could 
not help him myself, but I could fetch help. 
It was three miles to Breistolen, rough rocky 
ones, and I doubted whether he could keep 
his cramped position with that noise deafen- 
ing him, and the endless whirling stream 
before his eyes, while I was going and 
coming. But there was no better way I 
could think of ; and even as I wavered, he 
signalled to me again imperatively. For an 
instant everything seemed to go round with 
me, but it was not the time for that yet, and 
I tried to collect myself, and harden my 
heart. Up the bank I went steadily, and 
once at the top set off at a run homewards. 

I cannot tell at all how I did it; howI 
passed over the uneven ground, or whether 
I went quickly or slowly save by the reckon- 
ing papa made afterwards. I can only 
remember one long hurrying scramble ; now 
I panted uphill, now I ran down, now I was 
on my face in a hole, breathless and half- 
stunned, and now I was up to my knees in 
water. I slipped and dropped down places 


I should at other times have shrunk from, 
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and hurt myself so that I bore the marks 
for months. But I thought nothing of these 
things: all my being was spent in hurrying 
on for his life, the clamour of every cataract 
I passed seeming to stop my heart’s beating 
with very fear. So I reached Breistolen and 
panted over the bridge and up to the little 
white house lying so quiet in the afternoon 
sunshine, papa’s stool-car even then at the 
door ready to take him to some favourite 
pool. Somehow I made him understand in 
broken words that Herapath was in danger, 
drowning already, for all I knew, and then 
I seized a great pole which was leaning 
against the porch, and climbed into the car. 
Papa was not slow either; he snatched a 
coil of rope from the luggage, and away we 
went, a man and boy whom he had hastily 
called running behind us. We had lost very 
little time, but so much may happen in so 
little time. 

We were forced to leave the car a quarter 
of a mile from that part of the river, and 
walk or run the rest of the way. We all 
ran, even papa, as I had never known him 
run before. My heart sank at the groan he 
let escape him when I pointed out the spot. 
We came to it one by one and we all looked. 
The ledge was empty. Jem Herapeth was 
gone. I suppose it startled me. At any 
rate I could only look at the water in a 
dazed way, and cry quietly without much 
feeling that it was my doing ; while the men 
shouting to one another in strange hushed 
voices searched about for any sign of his 
fate—“ Jem! Jem Herapeth!” So he had 
written his name only yesterday in the 
travellers’ book at the posting-house, and I 
had sullenly watched him from the window, 
and then had sneaked to the book and read 
it. That was yesterday, and now! Oh, 
Jem, to hear you say “ Bab” once more ! 

“Bab! Why, Miss Bab, what is the 
matter ?” 

Safe and sound! Yes, there he was when 
I turned, safe, and strong, and cool, rod in 
hand, and a quiet smile in his eyes. Just as 
I had seen him yesterday, and thought never 
to see him again ; and saying “ Bab” exactly 
as of old, so that something in my throat— 
it may have been anger at his rudeness, but 
I do not think it was—prevented me saying 
a word until all the others came round us, 
and a babel of Norse and English, and some- 
thing that was neither, yet both, set in. 

“But how is this?” objected my father 
when he could be heard, “ you are quite dry, 
my boy ? ” 

“Dry! Why not, sir? For goodness 
sake, what is the matter?” 
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“The matter! Didn’t you fall in, or some- 
thing of the kind?” papa asked, bewildered 
by this new aspect of the case. 

“Tt does not look like it, does it? Your 
daughter gave me a very uncomfortable start 
by nearly doing so.” 

Every one looked at him for an explana- 
tion. ‘How did you manage to get from 
the ledge?” I said feebly. Where was the 
mistake? I had not dreamed it. 

“From the ledge? Why by the other end 
to be sure, so that I had to walk back round 
the hill. Still I did not mind for I was 
thankful that it was the plank and not you 
that fell in. 

“T—I thought—you could not get from 
the ledge,’ I muttered. The possibility of 
getting. off at the other end had never 
occurred to me, and so I had made such a 
simpleton of myself. It was too absurd, too 
ridiculous, It was no wonder that they all 
screamed with laughter at the fool’s errand 
they had come upon, and stamped about and 
clung to one another. But when /e laughed 
too—and he did until the tears came into his 
eyes—there was not an ache or pain in my 
body—and I had cut my wrist to the bone 
against a splinter of rock—that hurt me one- 
half as much. Surely he might have seen 
another side to it. But he did not; and so 
I managed to hide my bandaged wrist from 
him, and papa drove me home. There 1 
broke down entirely, and Clare put me to 
bed, and petted me, and was very good to 
me. And when I came down next day, with 
an ache in every part of me, he was gone. 

“ He asked me to tell you,” said Clare, not 
looking up from the fly she was tying at the 
window, “that he thought you were the 
bravest girl he had ever met.” 

So he understood now, when others had 
explained it to him. “No, Clare,” I said 
coldly, “he did not say that exactly; he 
said ‘the bravest little girl.’” For indeed, 
lying up stairs with the window open I had 
heard him set off on his long drive to Laer- 
dalséren. As for papa he was half-proud 
and halfashamed of my foolishness, and 
wholly at a loss to think how I could have 
made the mistake. 

“You've generally some common-sense, my 
dear,” he said that day at dinner, “and how 
in the world you could have been so ready to 
fancy the man was in danger, I—can—not 
—imagine !” 

“Papa,” put in Clare, suddenly, “your 
elbow is upsetting the salt.” 

And as I had to move my seat just then 
to avoid the glare of the stove which was 
falling on my face, we never thought it out. 


Il. 
HIS STORY. 


I was not dining out much at that time, 
partly because my acquaintance in town was 
limited, and something too because I cared 
little for it. But these were pleasant people, 
the old gentleman witty and amusing, the 
children, lively girls, nice to look at and good 
to talk with. The party had too a holiday 
flavour about them wholesome to recall in 
Scotland Yard: and as I had thought, play- 
time over, I should see no more of them, I 
was proportionately pleased to find that Mr. 
Guest had not forgotten me, and pleased also 
—shrewdly expecting that we might kill 
our fish over again—to regard his invitation 
to dinner at a quarter-to-eight as a royal 
command. 

But if I took it so, I was sadly wanting in 
the regal courtesy to match. What with one 
delay owing to work that would admit of 
none, and another caused by a cabman strange 
to the ways of town, it was twenty-five 
minutes after the hour named, when I reached 
Bolton Gardens. A stately man, so like the 
Queen’s Counsel, that it was plain upon 
whom the latter modelled himself, ushered me 
straight into the dining-room, where Guest 
greeted me very kindly, and met my excuses 
by apologies on his part—for preferring, I 
suppose, the comfort of eleven people to mine. 
Then he took me down the table, and said, 
“ My daughter,” and Miss Guest shook hands 
with me and pointed to the chair at her left. 
I had still, as I unfolded my napkin, to say 
“ Clear, if you please,” and then I was free 
to turn and apologise to her, being a little 
shy, and, as I have said, asomewhat infrequent 
diner out. 

I think that I never saw so remarkable a 
likeness—to her younger sister—in my life. 
She might have been little Bab herself, but 
for her dress and some striking differences. 
Miss Guest could not be more than eighteen, 
in form almost as fairy-like as the little one, 
with the same child-like, innocent look on 
her face. She had the big, grey eyes, too, 
that were so charming in Bab; but in her 
they were more soft and tender and thought- 
ful, and a thousand times more charming. 
Her hair too was brown and wavy: only, 
instead of hanging loose or in a pig-tail 
anywhere and anyhow in a fashion I well 
remembered, it was coiled in a coronal on the 
shapely little head, that was so Greek, and in 
its gracious, stately, old-fashioned pose, so 
unlike Bab’s. Her dress, of some creamy, 
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gauzy stuff, revealed the prettiest white throat 
in the world, and arms decked in pearls, and, 
so far, no more recalled my little fishing-mate 
than the sedate self-possession and assured 
dignity of this girl, as she talked to her other 
neighbour, suggested Bab making pancakes 
and chattering with the landlady’s children 
in her strangely and wonderfully acquired 
Norse. It was not Bab in fact: and yet it 
almost might have been: an etherealised, 
queenly, womanly Bab. Who presently 
turned to me— 

“Have you quite settled down after your 
holiday ?”’ she asked, staying the apologies I 
was for pouring into her ear. 

“T had until this evening, but the sight of 
your father is like a breath of fiord air. I 
hope your sisters are well.” 

“ My sisters ?”’ she murmured wonderingly, 
her fork half-way to her pretty mouth and 
her attitude one of questioning. 

“Yes,” I said, rather puzzled. “You 
know they were with your father when I had 
the good fortune to meet him, Miss Clare 
and Bab.” 

“Eh?” dropping her fork on the plate 
with a great clatter. 

“Yes, Miss Guest, Miss Clare and Miss 
Bab.” 

I really began to feel uncomfortable. Her 
colour rose, and she looked me in the face in 
a half-proud, half-fearful way as if she re- 
sented the inquiry. It was a relief to me, 
when, with some show of confusion, slre at 
length stammered, “Oh, yes, I beg your 
pardon, of course they were! How very 
foolish of me. They are quite well, thank 
you,” and so was silent again. But I under- 
stood now. Mr. Guest had omitted to mention 
my name, and she had taken me for some one 
else of whose holiday she knew. I gathered 
from the aspect of the table and the room 
that the Guests saw a good deal of company, 
and it was a very natural mistake, though 
by the grave look she bent upon her plate 
it was clear that the young hostess was 
taking herself to task for it: not without, if 
I might judge from the lurking smile at the 
corners of her mouth, a humorous sense of 
the slip, and perhaps of the difference between 
myself and the gentleman whose part I had 
been unwittingly supporting. Meanwhile I 
had a chance of looking at her unchecked ; 
and thought of Dresden china, she was so 
frail and pretty. 

“You were nearly drowned, or something 
of the kind, were you not?” she asked, after 
an interval during which we had both talked 
to others. 

“Well, not precisely. Your sister fancied 
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I was in danger, and behaved in the pluckiest 
manner—so bravely that I can almost feel 
sorry that the danger was not there to 
dignify her heroism.” 

“That was like her,’ she answered in a 
tone just a little scornful. “ You must have 
thought her a terrible tomboy.” 

While she was speaking there came one 
of those dreadful-lulls in the talk, and Mr. 
Guest overhearing, cried, “Who is that you 
are abusing, my dear? Let us all share in 
the sport. If it’s Clare, I think I can name 
one who is a far worse hoyden upon occasion.” 

“It is no one of whom you have ever 
heard, papa,’ she answered, archly. “It is 
a person in whom Mr.—Mr. Herapath—” 
I had murmured my name as she stumbled 
~—“and I are interested. Now tell me did 
you not think so?”’ she murmured, graciously 
leaning the slightest bit towards me, and 
opening her eyes as they looked into mine in 
a way that to a man who had spent the day 
in a dusty room in Great Scotland Yard was 
sufficiently intoxicating. 

“No,” I said, lowering my voice in imita- 
tion of hers. “No, Miss Guest, I did not 
think so at all. I thought your sister a 
brave little thing, rather careless as children 
are apt to be, but likely to grow into a 
charming girl.” 

I wondered, marking how she bit her lip 
and refrained from assent, whether, impos- 
sible as it must seem to any one looking in 
her face, there might not be something of 
the shrew about my beautiful neighbour. 
Her tone when she spoke of her sister 
seemed to impart no great goodwill.” 

“So that is your opinion?” she said, after 
a pause. “Do you know.” with a laughing 
glance, “that some people think I am like 
her.” 

“Yes?” I answered, gravely. “ Well, I 
should be able to judge, who have seen you 
both and yet am not an old friend. And I 
think you are both like and unlike. Your 
sister has very beautiful eyes ””—she lowered 
hers swiftly—“and hair like yours, but her 
manner and style were very different. I 
can no more fancy Bab in your place than 
I can picture you, Miss Guest, as I saw her 
for the first time—and on many after occa- 
sions,” I added, laughing as much to cover 
my own hardihood as at the queer little 
figure I had conjured up. 

“Thank you, Mr. Herapath,” she replied, 
with coldness, though she had blushed darkly 
to her ears. “ That I think must be enough 
of compliments, for to-night—as you are not 
an old friend.” And she turned away, 


leaving me to curse my folly in saying so 
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much, when our acquaintance was as yet in 
the bud, and as susceptible to over-warmth 
as to a temperature below zero. 

A moment later the ladies left us. The 
flush I had brought to her cheek still lingered 
there, as she swept past me with a wondrous 
show of dignity in one so young. Mr. Guest 
came down and took her place, and we talked 
of the “land of berries,” and our adventures 
there, while the rest—older friends—listened 
indulgently or struck in from time to time 
with their own biggest fish and deadliest 
flies. 

I used to wonder why women like to visit 
dusty chambers ; why they get more joy—lI 
am fain to think they do—out of a scrambling 
tea up three pairs of stairs in Pump Court, 
than from the very same materials—and com- 
fort withal—in their own house. I imagine 
it is for the same reason that the bachelor 
finds a singular charm in a lady’s drawing- 
room, and there, if anywhere, sees her with 
a reverent mind. A charm and a subser- 
vience which I felt to the full in the Guests’ 
drawing-room —a room rich in subdued 
colours and a cunning blending of luxury 
and comfort. Yet it depressed me. I felt 
alone. Mr. Guest had passed on to others 
and I stood aside, the sense that I was not of 
these people troubling. me in a manner as 
new as it was absurd: for I had been in the 
habit of rather despising “society.” Miss 
Guest was at the piano, the centre of a circle 
of soft light, which showed up also a keen- 
faced, dark-whiskered man leaning over her 
with the air of one used to the position. 
Every one else was so fully engaged that I 
may have looked, as well as felt, forlorn, and 
meeting her eyes could have fancied she 
was regarding me with amusement—almost 
triumph. It must have been mere fancy, 
bred of self-consciousness, for the next mo- 
ment she beckoned me to her, and said to 
her cavalier : 

“There, Jack, Mr. Herapath is going to 
talk to me about Norway now, so that I don’t 
want you any longer. Perhaps you won't 
mind stepping up to the schoolroom—Fraulein 
and Clare are there—and telling Clare, that 
—that—oh, anything.” 

There is no piece of ill-breeding so bad to 
my mind as for a man who is at home in a 
house to flaunt his favour in the face of other 
guests. That young lawyer's manner as he 
left her, and the smile of perfect intelligence 
which passed between them were such a 
breach of good manners as would have 
ruffled any one. They ruffled me—yes, me, 
although it was no concern of mine what she 
called him, or how he conducted himself—so 


that I could do nothing but stand by the 
piano and sulk. One bear makes another, 
you know. 

She did not speak ; and I, content to watch 
the slender hands stealing over the keys 
would not, until my eyes fell upon her right 
wrist. She had put off her bracelets and so 
disclosed a scar upon it, something about 
which—not its newness—so startled me that 
I said abruptly, “That is very strange! 
Pray tell me how you did it?” 

She looked up, saw what I meant, and 
stopping hastily, put on her bracelets ; to all 
appearance so vexed by my thoughtless 
question, and anxious to hide the mark, that 
I was quick toadd humbly, “ I asked because 
your sister hurt her wrist in nearly the same 
place on the day when she thought I was in 
trouble, and the coincidence struck me.” 

“ Yes, I remember,” looking at me I 
thought with a certain suspicion, as though 
she were not sure that I was giving the right 
motive. “I did this much in the same 
way. By falling, I mean. Isn’t it a hateful 
disfigurement ?” 

No, it was no disfigurement. Even to her, 
with a woman’s love of conquest it must 
have seemed anything but a disfigurement 
had she known what the quiet, awkward 
man at her side was thinking, who stood 
looking shyly at it and found no words to 
contradict her, though she asked him twice, 
and thought him stupid enough. A great 
longing to kiss that soft, scarred wrist was 
on me—and Miss Guest had added another to 
the number of her slaves. I don’t know 
now why that little scar should have so 
touched me any more than I then could 
guess why, being a commonplace person, I 
should fall in love at first sight, and feel no 
surprise at my condition, but only a half 
consciousness (seeming fully to justify it) 
that in some former state of being I had met 
my love, and read her thoughts, and learned 
her moods; and come to know the bright 
womanly spirit that looked from her frank 
eyes as well as if she were an old, old friend. 
And so vivid was this sensation, that once or 
twice, then and afterwards, when I would 
meet her glance, another name than hers 
trembled on my tongue and passed away 
before I could shape it into sound. 

After an interval, “ Are you going to the 
Goldmace’s dance !” 

“No,” I answered her, humbly. “I go 
out so little.” 

“ Indeed,” with an odd smile not too 
kindly ; “I wish—noI don’t—that we could 
say the same. We are engaged, I think—” 
she paused, her attention divided between 
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myself and Boccherini’s minuet, the low 
strains of which she was sending through 
the room—“ for every afternoon—this week 
—except Saturday. By the way; Mr. Hera- 
path—do you remember what was the name 
—Bab told me you teased her with?” 

“Wee bonnie Bab,” I answered absently. 
My thoughts had gone forward to Saturday. 
We are always dropping to-day’s substance 
for the shadow of to-morrow ; like the dog— 
a dog was it not !—in the fable.” 

“Oh, yes, wee bonnie Bab,” she murmured 
softly. “Poor Bab!” and suddenly cut 
short Boccherini’s musie and our chat by 
striking a terrific discord and laughing mer- 
rily at my start of discomfiture. Every one 
took it as a signal to leave. They all seemed 
to be going to meet her again next day, or 
the day after that; they engaged her for 
dances, and made up a party for the law 
courts, and tossed to and fro a score of 
laughing catch-words, that were beyond my 
comprehension. They all did this, except 
myself. 

And yet I went away with something 
before me—that call upon Saturday after- 
noon. Quite unreasonably I fancied I should 
see her alone. And so when the day came 
and I stood outside the opening door of the 
drawing-room, and heard voices and laughter 
within, I was hurt and aggrieved beyond 
measure. There was quite a party, and a 
merry one, assembled, who were playing at 
some game as it seemed to me, for I caught 
sight of Clare whipping off an impromptu 
bandage from her eyes, and striving by her 
stiffest air to give the lie to a pair of flushed 
cheeks. The black-whiskered man was there, 
and two men of his kind, and a German 
governess, and a very old lady in a wheel- 
chair, who was called “ grandmamma,” and 
Miss Guest herself looking, in the prettiest 
dress of silvery plush, to the full as bright 
and fair and graceful as I had been picturing 
her each hour since we parted. 

She dropped me a stately courtesy. “ Will 
you play the part of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs, Mr. Herapath, while I act 
honest Burchell, and say “ Fudge!” or will 
you burn nuts and play games with neighbour 
Flamborough? You will join us, won't you? 
Clare does not so misbehave every day, only 
it is such a wet afternoon and so cold and 
wretched, and we did not think there would 
be any more callers—and tea will be up in 
five minutes.” 

She did not think there would be any more 
callers! Something in her smile belied the 
words and taught me that she had thought — 
she had known—that there would be one more 
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caller—one who would burn nuts and play 
games with her, though Rome itself were afire, 
and Tooley Street and the Mile End Road 
to boot. 

It was a simple game enough, and not 
likely, one would say, to afford much risk of 
that burning the fingers, which gave a zest 
to the Vicar of Wakefield’s nuts. One sat 
in the middle blind-folded, while the rest 
disguised their own or assumed each other’s 
voices, and spoke one by one some gibe or 
quip at his expense. When he succeeded in 
naming the speaker, the detected satirist: put 
on the poke, and in his turn heard things 
good—if he had a conceit of himself—for 
his soul’s health. Now this réle unhappily 
soon fell to me, and proved a heavy one, 
because I was not so familiar with the other’s 
voices as were the rest; and Miss Guest— 
whose faintest tones I thought to have known 
—had a wondrous knack of cheating me, 
now taking off Clare’s voice, and now—after 
the door had been opened to admit the tea— 
her father’s. So I failed again and again to 
earn my release. But when a voice behind 
me cried with well-feigned eagerness— 

“How nice! Do tell me all about a 
fire!” 

Though no fresh creaking of the door had 
reached me, nor warning been given of an 
addition to the players, I had not the smallest 
doubt who was the speaker; but exclaimed 
at once, “That is Bab! Now I ery you 
mercy. I am right this time. That was 
Bab!” 

I looked for a burst of applause and 
laughter, such as had before attended a good 
thrust home, but none came. On the con- 
trary, with my words so odd a silence fell 
upon the room that it was clear that some- 
thing was wrong, and I pulled off my hand- 
kerchief in haste, repeating, “ That was Bab, 
I am sure.” 

But if it was, I could not see her. What 
had come over them all? Jack’s face wore 
a provoking smile, and his friends were 
clearly bent upon sniggering. Clare looked 
horrified, and grandmamma gently tittilated, 
while Miss Guest, who had risen and half 
turned away towards the windows, seemed 
to be in a state of proud confusion. What 
was the matter ? 

“‘T beg every one’s pardon by anticipation,” 
I said, looking round in a bewildered way : 
“but have I said anything wrong ?” 

“ Oh, dear no,” cried the fellow they called 
Jack, with a familiarity that was in the 
worst taste—as if I had meant to apologise 
to him! ‘Most natural thing in the 
world!” 
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“Jack, how dare you?” exclaimed Miss 
Guest, stamping her foot. 


“Well it seemed all right. It sounded 
very natural, I am sure.” 
“Oh, you are unbearable! Why don’t 


you say something, Clare?” 

“Mr. Herapath, I am sure that you did 
not know that my name was Barbara.” 

“ Certainly not,” Icried. “ What a strange 
thing!” 

“ But it is, and that is why grandmamma 
is looking so shocked, and Mr. Buchanan 
is wearing threadbare an old friend’s privi- 
lege of being rude. I freely forgive you 
if you will make allowance for him. And 
you shall come off the stool of repentance 
and have your tea first, since you are the 
greatest stranger. It is a stupid game after 
all ! ” 

She would hear no apologies from me. 
And when I would have. asked why her 
sister bore the same name, and thus excused 
myself, she was intent upon tea-making, and 
the few moments I could with decency add 
to my call gave me scant opportunity. I 
blush to think how I eked them out, by 
what subservience to Clare, by what a slavish 
anxiety to help even Jack to muffins—each 
piece I hoped might choke him. How slow 
I was to find hat and gloves, calling to mind 
with terrible vividness, as I turned my back 
upon the circle, that again and again in my 
experience, an acquaintance begun by a 
dinner, had ended with the consequent call. 
And so I should have gone—it might have 
been so here—but that the door-handle was 
stiff, and Miss Guest came to my aid, as I 
fumbled with it. “We are always at home 
on Saturdays, if you like to call, Mr. Hera- 
path,” she murmured carelessly, not lifting 
her eyes—and I found myself in the street. 

So carelessly she said it, that with a 
sudden change of feeling I vowed I would 
not call. Why should I? Why should I 
worry myself with the sight of those other 
fellows parading their favour? With the 
. babble of that society chit-chat, which I 
had so often scorned, and—and still scorned, 
and had no part or concern in. They 
were not people to suit me, or do me 
good. I would not go, I said, and re 
peated it firmly on Monday and Tuesday ; 
on Wednesday only so far modified it that I 
thought at some distant time to leave a card 
—to avoid discourtesy ;—on Friday preferred 
an earlier date as wiser and more polite, and 
on Saturday walked shame-faced down the 
street and knocked and rang, and went up- 
stairs—to taste a pleasant misery. Yes, and 
on the next Saturday too, and the next, and 
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the next ; and that one on which we all went 
to the theatre, and that other one on which 
Mr. Guest kept me to dinner. Ay, and on 
other days that were not Saturdays, among 
which two stand high out of the waters of 
forgetfulness—high days indeed—days like 
twin pillars of Hercules, through which I 
thought to reach, as did the seamen of old, 
I knew not what treasures of unknown 
lands stretching away under the setting sun. 
First that one on which I found Barbara 
Guest alone and blurted out that I had the 
audacity to wish to make her my wife ; and 
then heard, before I had well—or badly— 
told my tale, the wheels of grandmamma’s 
chair outside. 

“Hush!” the girl said, her face turned 
from me. “ Hush, Mr. Herapath. You don’t 
know me, indeed. You have seen so little 
of me. Please say nothing more about it. 
You are completely under a delusion.” 

“Tt is no delusion that I love you, Bar- 
bara!” I cried. 

“Tt is, it is,” she repeated, freeing her 
hand. “There, if you will not take an 
answer—come—come at three to-morrow, 
But mind, I promise you nothing—TI pro- 
mise nothing,” she added feverishly, and 
fled from the room, leaving me to talk to 
grandmamma as best, and escape as quickly 
as, I might. 

I longed for a great fire that evening, and 
failing one, tired myself by tramping un- 
known streets of the East-end, striving to 
teach myself that any trouble to-morrow 
might bring was but a shadow, a sentiment, a 
thing not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the want and toil of which I caught 
glimpses up each street and lane that opened 
to right and left. In the main, of course I 
failed: but the effort did me good, sending 
me home tired out, to sleep as soundly as if 
I were going to be hanged next day, and not 
—which is a very different thing—to be put 
upon my trial. 

“T will tell Miss Guest you are here, sir,” 
the man said. I looked at all the little 
things in the room which I had come to 
know well—her work-basket, the music upon 
the piano, the table-easel, her photograph, 
and wondered if I were to see them no more, 
or if they were to become a part of my 
every-day life. Then I heard her come in, 
and turned quickly, feeling that I should 
learn my fate from her greeting. 

“Bab!” The word was wrung from me 
perforce. And then we stood and looked at 
one another, she with a strange pride and 
defiance in her eyes, though her cheek was 
dark with blushes, and I with wonder and 
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perplexity in mine. Wonder and perplexity 
that quickly grew into a conviction, a cer- 
tainty that the girl standing before me in 
the short-skirted brown dress with tangled 
hair and loose neck-ribbon was the Bab I 
had known in Norway; and yet that the 
eyes—I could not mistake them now, no 
matter what unaccustomed look they might 
wear—were Barbara Guest's ! 

“ Miss Guest—Barbara,” I stammered, 
grappling with the truth, “why have you 
played this trick upon me?” 

“Tt is Miss Guest and Barbara now,” she 
cried, with a mocking courtesy. “Do you 
remember, Mr. Herapath, when it was Bab? 
When you treated me as a kind of toy, and 
a plaything, with which you might be as 
intimate as you liked; and hurt my feelings 
—yes, it is weak to confess it, 1 know— 
day by day, and hour by hour?” 

“But surely, that is forgiven now?” I 
said, dazed by an attack so sudden and so 
bitter. “It is atonement enough that I am 
at your feet now, Barbara!” 

“You are not,” she retorted hotly. “Don’t 
say you have offered love to me, who am the 
same with the child you teased at Breistolen. 
You have fallen in love with my fine clothes, 
and my pearls and my maid’s work! not 
with me. You have, fancied the girl you 
saw other men make much of. But you 
have not loved the woman who might have 
prized that which Miss Guest has never 
learned to value.” 

“ How old are you?” I said, hoarsely. 

“ Nineteen !”’ she snapped out. And then 
for a moment we were both silent. 

“T begin to understand now,” I answered 
slowly as soon as I could conquer something 
in my throat. “Long ago when I hardly 
knew you, I hurt your woman’s pride; and 
since that you have plotted ws 

“No, you have tricked yourself!” 

“ And schemed to bring me to your feet 
that you might have the pleasure of tramp- 
ling on me. Miss Guest, your triumph is 
complete, more complete than you are able 
to understand. I loved you this morning 
above all the world—as my own life—as 
every hope I had. See, I tell you this that 





you may have a moment’s keener pleasure 
when I am gone.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she cried, throwing 
herself into a chair and covering her face. 

“You have won a man’s heart and cast it 
aside to gratify an old pique. You may rest 
content now, for there is nothing wanting 
to your vengeance. You have given me as 
much pain as a woman, the vainest and the 
most heartless, can give a man. Good-bye.” 

And with that I was leaving her, fighting 
my own pain and passion, so that the little 
hands she raised as though they would ward 
off my words were nothing to me. I felt 
a savage delight in seeing that I could hurt 
her, which deadened my own grief. The 
victory was not all with her lying there 
sobbing. Only where was my hat? Let me 
get my hat and go. Let me escape from this 
room wherein every trifle upon which my 
eye rested awoke some memory that was a 
pang. Let me get away, and have done with 
it all. 

Where was the hat? I had brought it up. 
I could not go without it. It must be under 
her chair by all that was unlucky, for it was 
nowhere else. I could not stand and wait, 
and so I had to go up to her, with cold words 
of apology upon my lips, and being close to 
her and seeing on her wrist, half hidden by 
fallen hair, the scar she had brought home 
from Norway, I don’t know how it was that 
I fell on my knees by her and cried: 

“Oh, Bab, I loved you so! Let us part 
friends.” 

For a moment, silence. Then she whispered, 
her hand in mine, “ Why did you not say 
Bab to begin? I only told you that Miss 
Guest had not learned to value your love.” 

“ And Bab?” I murmured, my brain in a 
whirl. ; 

“ Learned long ago, poor girl!” 

And the fair, tear-stained face of my 
tyrant looked into mine for a moment, and 
then came quite naturally to its resting-place. 

“Now,” she said, when I was leaving, 
“you may have your hat, sir.” 

“TI believe,” I replied, “that you sat upon 
this chair on purpose.” 

And Bab blushed. I believe she did. 

J Stantey J. Weyman. 
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CHAPTER XX.—Continued. 


Serve © the Field of the Cloth 
Ae} 46of Gold not much need 
' be said. To the end of 
the lives of the specta- 
tors, it was a tale of 
wonder. Indeed with- 
out that, the very sight 
of the pavilions was a 
marvel in itself, the 
blue dome of Francis spangled in imitation of 
the sky, with sun, moon, and stars ; and the 
feudal castle of Henry, a three months’ work, 
each surrounded with tents of every colour 
and pattern which fancy could devise, with 
the owner’s banners or pennons floating from 
the summit, and every creature, man, and 
horse, within the enchanted precincts, equally 
gorgeous. It was the brightest and the last 
full display of magnificent pseudo chivalry, 
and to Stephen’s dazzled eye seeing it beneath 
the slant rays of the setting sun of June, it 
was a fairy tale come to life. Hal Randall, 
who was in attendance on the Cardinal, 
declared that it was a mere surfeit of jewels 
and gold and silver, and that a frieze jerkin 
or leathern coat was an absolute refresh- 
ment to the sight. He therefore spent all 
the time he was off duty in the forge far in 
the rear, where Smallbones and his party 
had very little but hard work, mending, 
whetting, furbishing, and even changing 
devices. Those six days of tilting when 
“every man that stood showed like a mine,” 
kept the armourers in full occupation night 
and day, and only now and then could the 
youths try to make their way to some spot 
whence they could see the tournament. 
Smallbones was more excited by the report 
of fountains of good red and white wines of 
all sorts flowing perpetually in the court of 





King Henry’s splendid mock castle, but 
fortunately one gulp was enough for an 
English palate nurtured on ale and mead, 
and he was disgusted at the heaps of country 
folk, men-at-arms, beggars and vagabonds of 
all kinds who swilled the liquor continually, 
and, in loathsome contrast to the external 
splendours, lay wallowing on the ground so 
thickly that it was sometimes hardly possible 
to move without treading on them, 

“TI stumbled over a dozen,” said the 
jester, as he strolled into the little staked 
inclosure that the Dragon party had arranged 
round their tent for the prosecution of their 
labours, which were too important to all the 
champions not to be respected. “Lance and 
sword have not laid so many low in the 
lists as have the doughty Baron Burgundy 
and the heady knight Messire Sherris 
Sack.” 

“Villain Verjuice and Varlet Vinegar is 
what Kit there calls them,” said Stephen, 
looking up: from the work he was carrying 
on over a pan of glowing charcoal. 

“Yea,” said Smallbones, intermitting his 
noisy operations, “and the more of swine be 
they that gorge themselves on it. I told Jack 
and Hob that ’twould be shame for English 
folk to drown themselves like French frogs 
or Flemish hogs.” 

“ Hogs!” returned Randall. “A decent 
Hampshire hog would scorn to be lodged as 
many a knight and squire and lady too is 
now, pigging it in styes and hovels and hay- 
lofts by night, and pranking it by day with 
the best!” 

“Sooth enough,” said Smallbones. “ Yea, 
we have had two knights and their squires, 
beseeching us for leave to sleep under our 
waggon! Not an angel had they got among 
the four of them either, having all their 
year’s income on their backs, and more too. 
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I trow they and their heirs will have 
cause to remember this same Field of Gold.” 

“And what be’st thou doing, nevvy,” 
asked the jester. “Thy trade seems as brisk 
as though red blood were flowing instead of 
red wine.” 

“Tam doing my part towards making the 
King into Hercules,” said Stephen, “ though 
verily the tailor hath more part therein than 
we have; but he must needs have a breast- 
plate of scales of gold, and that by to-morrow’s 
morn. As Ambrose would say, ‘if he will 
be a pagan god, he should have what’s his 
name, the smith of the gods, to work for 
him.’ ” 

“TI heard of that freak,” said the jester. 
“There be a dozen tailors and all the Queen’s 
tirewomen frizzling up a good piece of cloth 
of gold for the lion’s mane, covering a club 
with green damask with pricks, cutting out 
green velvet and gummed silk for his gar- 
land! In sooth, these graces have left me 
so far behind in foolery that I have not a 
jest left in my pouch! So here I be, while 
my Lord Cardinal is shut up with Madame 
d’Angouléme in the castle—the real old 
castle, mind you—doing the- work, leaving 
the kings and queens to do their own 
fooling.” 

“ Have you spoken with the French King, 
Hal,” asked Smallbones, who had become a 
great crony of his, since the anxieties of 
May Eve. 

‘So far as I may when I have no French, 
and he no English! He is a comely fellow, 
with a blithe tongue and a merry eye, I 
warrant you a chanticleer who will lose 
nought for lack of crowing. He'll crow 
louder than ever now he hath given our 
Harry a fall.” 

“No! hath he?” and Giles, Stephen, and 
Smallbones, all suspended their work to listen 
in concern. 

“ Ay marry, hath he! The two took it 
into their royal noddles to try a fall, and 
wrestled together on the grass, when by some 
ill hap, this same Francis tripped up our 
Harry so that he was on the sward for a 
moment. He was up again forthwith, and 
in full heart for another round, when all the 
Frenchmen burst in gabbling, and though 
their King was willing to play the match out 
fairly, they wouldn’t let him, and my Lord 
Cardinal said something about leaving ill 
blood, whereat our King laughed and was 
content to leave it. As I told him, we have 


given the French falls enough to let them 
make much of this one.” 

“I hope he will yet give the mounseer 
a good shaking,” muttered Smallbones. 
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“How now, Will! Who's that at the 
door? We are on his grace’s work and can 
touch none other man’s were it the King of 
France himself, or his Constable, who is finer 
still.” 

By way of expressing “ No admittance 
except on business,” Smallbones kept Will 
Wherry in charge of the door of his little ter- 
ritory, which having a mud wall on two sides, 
and a broad brook with quaking banks on a 
third, had been easily fenced on the fourth, 
so as to protect tent, waggon, horses, and 
work from the incursions of idlers, Will 
however answered, “The gentleman saith 
he hath kindred here.” 

“ Ay!” and there pushed in past the lada 
tall lean form, with a gay but soiled short 
cloak over one shoulder, a suit of worn buff, 
a cap garnished with a dilapidated black and 
yellow feather, and a pair of gilt spurs. 
“Tf this be as they told me, where Amourer 
Headley’s folk lodge—I have here a sort of a 
cousin. Yea, yonder’s the brave lad who 
had no qualms at the flash of a good 
Toledo in a knight’s fist. How now, my 
nevvy! Is not my daughter’s nevvy—minet” 

“Save your knighthood!” said Small- 
bones. “Who would have looked to see 
you here, Sir John! Methought you were 
in the Emperor’s service !” 

« A stout man-at-arms is of all services,” 
returned Fulford. “I’m here with half 
Flanders to see this mighty show, and 
pick up a few more lusty Badgers at this 
encounter of old comrades. Is old Headley 
here?” 

“ Nay, he is safe at home, where I would 
I were,” sighed Kit. 

“And you are my young master his 
nephew, who knew where to purvey me of 
good steel,” added Fulford, shaking Giles’s 
hand. “ You are fain, doubtless, you young- 
sters, to be forth without the old man. Ha! 
and you’ve no lack of merry company.” 

Harry Randall’s first impulse had been to 
look to the right and left for the means of 
avoiding this encounter, but there was no 
escape, and he was moreover in most fantastic 
motley, arrayed in one of the many suits 
provided for the occasion. It was in imita- 
tion of a parrot, brilliant grass-green velvet, 
touched here and there with scarlet, yellow, 
or blue. He had been only half disguised 
on the occasion of Fulford’s visit to his wife, 
and he perceived the start of recognition in 
the eyes of the Condottiere, so that he knew 
it would be vain to try to conceal his 
identity. 

“You sought Stephen Birkenholt,” he said. 
“ And you've lit on something nearer, if so 
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be you'll acknowledge the paraquito that 
your Perronel hath mated with.”’ 

The Condottiere burst into a roar of 
laughter so violent that he had to lean against 
the mud wall, and hold his sides. “ Ha, ha! 
that I should be father-in-law to a fool!” 
and then he set off again. ‘That the sober, 
dainty little wench should have wedded a 
fool! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Sir,” cried Stephen hotly, “I would 
have you to know that mine uncle here, 
Master Harry Randall, is a yeoman of good 
birth, and that he undertook his present 
part to support your own father and child ! 
Methinks you are the last who should jeer 
at and insult him !” 

“Stephen is right,” said Giles. ‘“ This is 
my kinsman’s tent, and no man shall say 
a word against Master Harry Randall 
therein.” 

“Well crowed, my young London game- 
birds,” returned Fulford, coolly. “I meant 
no disrespect to the gentleman in green. 
Nay, I am mightily beholden to him for 
acting his part out and taking on himself 
that would scarce befit a gentleman of a 
company—impedimenta, as we used to say in 
the grammar school. How does the old 
man!—I must find some token to send him.” 

“He is beyond the reach of all tokens 
from you save prayers and masses,” returned 
Randall, gravely. 

“Ay? You say notso? Old gaffer dead?” 
And when the soldier was told how the feeble 
thread of life had been snapped by the shock 
of joy on his coming, a fit of compunction 
and sorrow seized him. He covered his face 
with his hands and wept with a loudness of 
grief that surprised and touched his hearers ; 
and presently began to bemoan himself that 
he had hardly a mark in his purse to pay for 
a mass, but therewith he proceeded to erect 
before him the cross hilt of poor Abenali’s 
sword, and to vow thereupon that the first spoil 
and the first ransom that it should please the 
saints to send him should be entirely spent 
in masses for the soul of Martin Fulford. 
This tribute apparently stilled both grief and 
remorse, for looking up at the grotesque 
figure of Randall, he said, “ Methought they 
told me, master son, that you were in the 
right quarters for beads and masses and all 
that gear—a varlet of Master Butcher, 
Cardinal’s, or the like—but mayhap ‘twas 
part of your fooling.” 

“Not so,” replied Randall. ‘“’Tis to the 
Cardinal that I belong,” holding out his 
sleeve, where the scarlet hat was neatly 
worked, “and I'll brook no word against 
his honour.” 
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“Ho! ho! Maybe you looked to have the 
hat on your own head,’ quoth Fulford, 
waxing familiar, “if your master comes to 
be Pope after his own reckoning. Why, 
I’ve known a Cardinal get the scarlet because 
an ape had danced on the roof with him in 
his arms !” 

“You forget! I'm a wedded man,” said 
Randall, who certainly, in private life, had 
much less of the buffoon about him than his 
father-in-law. 

“ Impedimentum again,” whistled the 
knight. “ Puta halter round her neck and 
sell her for a pot of beer.” 

“Td rather put a halter round my own 
neck for good and all,” said Hal, his face 
reddening ; but among other accomplishments 
of his position, he had learnt to keep his 
temper, however indignant he felt. 

“Well—she’s a knight’s daughter, and 
preferments will be plenty. Thou’lt make me 
captain of the Pope’s guard, fair son—there’s 
no post I should like better Or I might put 
up with an Italian earldom or the like. 
Honour would become me quite as well as 
that old fellow, Prosper Colonna, and the 
Badgers would well become the Pope’s scarlet 
and yellow liveries.” 

The Badgers, it appeared, were in camp 
not far from Gravelines, whence the Emperor 
was watching the conference between his 
uncle-in-law and his chief enemy, and thence 
Fulford, who hada good many French acquaint- 
ance, having once served under Francis L, had 
come over to see the sport. Moreover, he 
contrived to attach himself to the armourer’s 
party, in a manner that either Alderman 
Headley himself, or Tibble Steelman, would 
effectually have prevented ; but which Kit 
Smallbones had not sufficient moral weight 
to prevent, even if he had had a greater 
dislike to being treated as a boon companion 
by a knight who had seen the world, could 
appreciate good ale, and tell all manner of 
tales of his experiences. 

So the odd sort of kindred that the captain 
chose to claim with Stephen Birkenholt was 
allowed, and in right of it, he was permitted 
to sleep in the waggon, and thereupon his 
big raw-boned charger was found sharing the 
fodder of the plump broad-backed cart horses, 
while he himself, whenever sport was not 
going forward for him, or work for the 
armourers, sat discussing with Kit the merits 
or demerits of the liquors of all nations 
either in their own court or in some of the 
numerous drinking booths that had sprung 
up around. 

To no one was this arrangement so distaste- 
ful as to quipsome Hal, who felt himself in 
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some sort the occasion of the intrusion, and 
yet was quite unable to prevent it, while 
everything he said was treated as a joke by 
his unwelcome father-in-law. It was a coarse 
time, and Wolsey’s was not a refined or 
spiritual establishment, but it was decorous, 
and Randall had such an affection and respect 
for the innocence of his sister’s young son, 
that he could not bear to have him exposed 
to the company of one habituated to the 
licentiousness of the mercenary soldier. At 
first the jester hoped to remove the lads from 
the danger, for the brief remainder of their 
stay, by making double exertion to obtain 
places for them at any diversion which might 
be going on when their day’s work was 
ended, and of these, of course, there was 
a wide choice, subordinate to the magnificent 
masquing of the kings and queens. On the last 
midsummer evening, while their majesties 
were taking leave of one another, a company 
of strolling players was exhibiting in an 
extemporary theatre, and here Hal incited 
both the youths to obtain seats. It was 
one of the ordinary and frequent topics 
of that, as of all other times, and the 
dumb show and gestures were far more 
effective than the words, so that even those 
who did not understand the language of 
the comedians, who seemed to be Italians, 
could enter into it, especially as it was 
interspersed with very expressive songs. 

An old baron insists on betrothing his 
daughter and heiress to her kinsman freshly 
knighted. She is reluctant, weeps, and is 
threatened, singing afterwards her despair 
(of course she really was a black-eyed boy). 
That song was followed by a still more 
despairing one from the baron’s squire, and 
a tender interview between them followed. 

Then came discovery, the baron descending 
as a thunderbolt, the banishment of the 
squire, the lady driven at last to wed the 
young knight, her weeping and bewailing 
herself under his ill-treatment, which ex- 
tended to pulling her about by the hair, the 
return of the lover, notified by a song behind 
the scenes, a dangerously affectionate meeting, 
interrupted by the husband, a fierce clashing 
of swords, mutual slaughter by the two 
gentlemen, and the lady dying of grief on 
the top of her lover. 

Such was the argument of this tragedy, 
which Giles Headley pronounced to be very 
dreary pastime, indeed he was amusing him- 
self with an exchange of comfits with a 
youth who sat next him all the time—for 
he had found Stephen utterly deaf to aught 
but the tragedy, following every gesture with 
eager eyes, lips quivering, and eyes filling at 


the strains of the love songs, though they 
were in their native Italian, of which he 
understood not a word. He rose up with a 
heavy groan when all was over, as if not yet 
disenchanted, and hardly answered when his 
uncle spoke to him afterwards. It was to 
ask whether the Dragon party were to re- 
turn at once to London, or to accompany 
the Court to Gravelines, where, it had just 
been announced, the King intended to pay 
a visit to his nephew, the Emperor. 

Neither Stephen nor Giles knew, but when 
they reached their own quarters they found 
that Smallbones had received an intima- 
tion that there might be jousts, and that the 
offices of the armourers would be required. 
He was very busy packing up his tools, but 
loudly hilarious, and Sir John Fulford, with 
a flask of wine beside him, was swaggering 
and shouting orders to the men as though he 
were the head of the expedition. 

Revelations come in strange ways. Perhaps 
that Italian play might be called Galeotto 
to Stephen Birkenholt. It affected him all the 
more because he was not distracted by the 
dialogue, but was only powerfully touched 
by the music, and in the gestures of the 
lovers felt all the force of sympathy. It 
was to him like a kind of prophetic mirror, 
revealing to him the true meaning of all he 
had ever felt for Dennet Headley, and of his 
vexation and impatience at seeing her 
bestowed upon a dull and indifferent lout 
like her kinsman, who not only was not good 
enough for her, but did not even love her 
or accept her as anything but his title to the 
Dragon court. He now thrilled and tingled 
from head to foot with the perception that 
all this meant love—love to Dennet ; and in 
every act of the drama he beheld only: him- 
self, Giles, and Dennet. Watching at first 
with a sweet fascination, his feelings changed, 
now to strong yearning, now to hot wrath, 
and then to horror and dismay. In his 
troubled sleep after the spectacle, he iden- 
tified himself with the lover, sang, wooed, 
and struggled in his person, woke with a 
start of relief, to tind Giles snoring safely 
beside him, and the watch-dog on his chest 
instead of an expiring lady. He had not 
made unholy love to sweet Dennet nor 
imperilled her good name, nor slain his 
comrade. Nor was she yet wedded to that 
oaf, Giles! But she would be in a few 
weeks, and then! How was he to brook the 
sight, chained as he was to the Dragon court 
—see Giles lord it over her, and all of them, 
see her missing the love that was burning for 
her elsewhere. Stephen lost his boyhood on 
that evening, and though force of habit kept 
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him like himself outwardly, he never was 
alone, without feeling dazed, and torn in 
every direction at once. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SWORD OR SMITHY. 


“Darest thou be so valiant as to play the 
coward with thy indenture, and to show it a fair 
pair of heels and run from it ?”—SHAKESPEARE. 


Tipmnes came forth on the parting from 
the French King that the English Court was 
about to move to Gravelines to pay a visit 
to the Emperor and his aunt, the Duchess 
of Savoy. As it was hoped that jousts 
might make part of the entertainment, the 
attendance of the Dragon party was re- 
quired. Giles was unfeignedly delighted at 
this extension of holiday, Stephen felt that 
it deferred the day—would it be of strange 
joy or pain t—of standing face to face with 
Dennet, and even Kit had come to tolerate 
foreign parts more with Sir John Fulford to 
show him the way to the best Flemish ale! 

The knight took upon himself the conduct 
of the Dragons. He understood how to lead 
them by routes where all provisions and ale 
had not been consumed, and he knew how to 
swagger and threaten so as to obtain the best 
of liquor and provisions at each kermesse— 
at least so he said, though it might be doubted 
whether the Flemings might not have been 
more willing to yield up their stores to Kit’s 
open, honest face and free hand. 

However, Fulford seemed to consider him- 
self one with the party, and he beguiled the 
way by tales of the doings of the Badgers in 
Italy and Savoy, which were listened to with 
avidity by the lads, distracting Stephen from 
the pain at his heart, and filling both with 
excitement. They werg to have the honour 
of seeing the Badgers at Gravelines, where 
they were encamped outside the city to serve 
as a guard to the great inclosure that was 
being made of canvas stretched on the 
masts of ships to mark out the space for a 
great banquet and dance. 

The weather broke however just as 
Henry, his wife and his sister, entered 
Gravelines ; it rained pertinaciously, a tem- 
pestuous wind blew down the erection, and 
as there was no more time to set it up again, 
the sports necessarily took place in the castle 
and town hall. There was no occasion for 
the exercise of the armourer’s craft, and as 
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Charles had forbidden the concourse of all 
save invited guests, everything was com- 
paratively quiet and dull, though the enter- 
tainment was on the most liberal scale. 
Lodgings were provided in the city at the 
Emperor’s expense, and wherever an English- 
man was quartered each night, the imperial 
officers brought a cast of fine manchet bread, 
two great silver pots with wine, a pound of 
sugar, white and yellow candles, and a torch. 
As Randall said, Charles gave solid pudding 
where Francis gave empty praise ! 

Smallbones and the two youths had very 
little to do, save to consume these provisions 
and accept the hospitality freely offered to 
them at the camp of the Badgers, where 
Smallbones and the Ancient of the troop sat 
fraternising over big flagons of Flemish ale, 
which did not visibly intoxicate the honest 
smith, but kept him in the dull and drowsy 
state which was his idea of the dolce far 
niente of a holiday. Meanwhile the two youths 
were made much of by the warriors, Stephen’s 
dexterity with the bow and back-sword were 
shown off and lauded, Giles’s strength was 
praised, and all manner of new feats were 
taught them, all manner of stories told them, 
and the shrinking of well-trained young 
citizens from these lawless men “ full of 
strange oaths and bearded like the pard,” 
and some very truculent-looking, had given 
way to judicious flattery, and to the attrac- 
tions of adventure and of a free life, where 
wealth and honour awaited the bold. 

Stephen was told that the gentleman in 
him was visible, that he ought to disdain the 
flat cap and blue gown, that here was his 
opportunity, and that among the Badgers he 
would soon be rich, famous, glorious, and 
wonder that he had ever tolerated the greasy 
mechanical life of a base burgher. Respect 
to his oaths to his master—Sir John laughed 
the scruple to scorn; nay, if he were so 
tender, he could buy his absolution the first 
time he had his pouch full of gold. 

“What shall I do?” was the cry of 
Stephen’s heart. “My honour and my oath 
they bind me. She would weep. My master 
would deem me ungrateful, Ambrose break 
his heart. And yet who knows but I should 
do worse if I stayed, I shall break my own 
heart if Ido. I shall not see—I may forget. 
No, no, never! but at least I shall never 
know the moment when the lubber takes 
the jewel he knows not how to prize! 
Marches—sieges—there shall I quell this 
wild beating ! I may die there. At least it 
will allay this present frenzy of my blood.” 

And he listened when Fulford and Will 
Marden, a young English man-at-arms with 
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whom he had made friends, concerted how 
he should meet them at an inn—the sign of 
the Seven Stars—in Gravelines, and there 
exchange his prentice’s garb for the buff 
coat and corslet of a Badger, with the 
Austrian black and yellow scarf. He listened, 
but he had not promised. The sense of duty 
to his master, and honour to his word, always 
recurred like “first thoughts,’ though the 
longing to escape, the restlessness of hopeless 
love, the youthful eagerness for adventure 
and freedom, swept it aside again and 
again. 

He had not seen his uncle since the 
evening of the comedy, for Hal had travelled 
in the Cardinal’s suite, and the amusements 
being all within doors, jesters were much 
in request, as indeed Charles V. was curious 
in fools, and generally had at least three 
in attendance. Stephen, moreover, always 
shrank from his uncle when acting pro- 
fessionally. He had learnt to love and 
esteem the man during his troubles, but this 
only rendered the sight of his buffoonery 
more distressing, and as Randall had not 
provided himself with his home suit, they 
were the more cut off from one another. 
Thus there was all the less to counteract 
or show the fallacy of Fulford’s recruiting 
blandishments. 

The day had come on the evening of which 
Stephen was to meet Fulford and Marden at 
the Seven Stars and give them his final 
answer, in time to allow of their smuggling 
him out of the city, and sending him away 
into the country, since Smallbones would 
certainly suspect him to be in the camp, and 
as he was still an apprentice, it was possible, 
though not probable, that the town magis- 
trates might be incited to make search on 
inquiry, as they were very jealous of the 
luring away of their apprentices by the Free 
Companies, and moreover his uncle might 
move the Cardinal and the King to cause 
measures to be taken for his recovery. 

Til at ease, Stephen wandered away from 
the hostel where Smallbones was entertaining 
his friend the Ancient. He had not gone 
far down the street when a familiar figure 
met his eye, no other than that of Lucas 
Hansen, his brother’s old master, walking 
along with a pack on his back. Grown as 
Stephen was, the old man’s recognition was as 
rapid as his own, and there was a clasp of 
the hand, an exchenge of greeting, while 
Lucas eagerly asked after his dear pupil 
Ambrose. 

“Come in hither, and we can speak more 
at ease,” said Lucas, leading the way up the 
common staircase of a tall house, whose 


upper stories overhung the street. Up and 
up, Lucas led the way, to a room in the high 
peaked roof, looking out at the back. Here 
Stephen recognised a press, but it was not 
at work, only a young friar was sitting there 
engaged in sewing up sheets so as to form a 
pamphlet. Lucas spoke to him in Flemish 
to explain his own return with the English 
prentice. 

“Dost thou dwell here, sir?” asked 
Stephen. “I thought Rotterdam was thine 
home.” 

“Yea,” said Lucas,.“so it be, but I am 
sojourning here to aid in bearing about the 
seed of the Gospel, for which I walk through 
these lands of ours. But tell me of thy 
brother, and of the little Moorish maiden?” 

Stephen replied with an account of both 
Ambrose and Aldonza, and likewise of Tibble 
Steelman, explaining how ill he had been in 
the winter, and that therefore he could not 
be with the party. 

“T would I had a token to send him,” 
said Lucas ; “ but I have nought here that 
is not either in the Dutch or the French, 
and neither of those tongues doth he under- 
stand. But thy brother, the good Ambrose, 
can read the Dutch. Wilt thou carry him 
from me this fresh tractate, showing how 
many there be that make light of the 
Apostle Paul’s words not to do evil that 
good may come?” 

Stephen had been hearing rather listlessly, 
thinking how little the good man suspected 
how doubtful it was that he should bear 
messages to Ambrose. Now on that sore 
spot in his conscience that sentence darted 
like an arrow, the shaft finding “mark the 
archer little meant,” and with a start, not 
lost on Lucas, he exclaimed “ Saith the holy 
Saint Paul that?” 

“ Assuredly, my son. Brother Cornelis, 
who is one whose eyes have been opened, can 
show you the very words, if thou hast any 
Latin.” 

Perhaps to gain time, Stephen assented, and 
the young friar, with a somewhat inquisitive 
look, presently brought him the sentence 
“ Et non faciamus mala ut veniant bona.” 

Stephen’s Latin was not very fresh, and 
he hardly comprehended the words, but he 
stood gazing with a frown of distress on his 
brow, which made Lucas say, “ My son, thou 
art sorely bestead. Is there aught in which 
a plain old man can help thee, for thy brother’s 
sake? Speak freely. Brother Cornelis knows 
not a word of English. Dost thou owe 
aught to any man?” 

“Nay, nay—not that,” said Stephen, 
drawn in his trouble and perplexity to open 
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his heart to this incongruous confidant, “ but, 
sir, sir, which be the worst, to break my 
pledge to my master, or to run into a trial 
which—which will last from day to day, and 
may be too much for me—yea, and for 
another—at last.” 

The colour, the trembling of limb, the 
passion of voice, revealed enough to Lucas 
to make him say, in the voice of one who, 
dried up as he was, had once proved the 
trial, “’Tis love, thou wouldst say?” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Stephen, turning away, 
but in another moment bursting forth, “I 
love my master’s daughter, and she is to 
wed her cousin, who takes‘her as her father’s 
chattel! I wist not why the world had 
grown dark to me till I saw a comedy at 
Ardres, where as in a mirror ’twas all set 
forth—yea, and how love was too strong for 
him and for her, and how shame and death 
came thereof.” 

“Those players are good for nought but 
to wake the passions!” muttered Lucas. 

“ Nay, methought they warned me,” said 
Stephen. “For, sir,’—he hid his burning 
face in his hands as he leant on the back of 
a chair—‘ I wot that she has ever liked me 
better, far better than him. And scarce a 
night have I closed an eye without dreaming 
it all, and finding myself bringing evil on 
her, till I deemed ’twere better I never saw 
her more, and left her to think of me as a 
forsworn runagate rather than see her wedded 
only to be flouted, and maybe do worse.” 

“Poor lad!” said Lucas, “and what 
wouldst thou do?” 

“T had not pledged myself—but. said I 
would consider of—service among Fulford’s 
troop,” faltered Stephen. 

“Among those ruffians—godless, lawless 
men!’ exclaimed Lucas. 

“Yea, I know what you would say,” re- 
turned Stephen, “ but they are brave men, 
better than you deem, sir.” 

“Were they angels or saints,” said Lucas, 
rallying his forces, “thou hast no right to 
join them. Thine oath fetters thee. Thou 
hast no power to break it and do a sure and 
certain evil to avoid one that may never 
befall! How knowest thou how it may be? 
Nay, if the trial seemed to thee too great, 
thine apprenticeship will soon be at an end.” 

“ Not for two years.” 

“ Or thy master, if thou spakest the whole 
truth, would transfer thine indentures. He 
is a good man, and if it be as thou sayest, 
would not see his child tried too sorely. 
God will make a way for the tempted to 
escape. They need not take the devil’s 
way.” 
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“ Sir,” said Stephen, lifting up his head, 
“T thank you. This was what I needed. I 
will tell Sir John Fulford that I ought never 
to have heeded him.” 

“ Must thou see him again ?” 

“T must. I am to give him his answer at 
the Seven Stars. But fear not me, Master 
Lucas, he shall not lead me away.” And 
Stephen took a grateful leave of the little 
Dutchman, and Seteed himself with more 
messages for Ambrose and Tibble than his 
overburdened spirit was likely to retain. 

Lucas went down the stairs with him, and 
as a sudden thought, said at the foot of 
them, “’Tis at the Seven Stars thou meetest 
this knight. Take an old man’s counsel. 
Taste no liquor there.” 

“T am no ale bibber,” said Stephen. 

“ Nay, I deemed thee none—but heed my 
words—captains of landsknechts in kermesses 
are scarce to be trusted. Taste not.” 

Stephen gave a sort of laugh at the pre- 
caution, and shook himself loose. It was 
still an hour to the time of meeting, and the 
Ave-bell was ringing. A church door stood 
open, and for the first time since he had been 
at Gravelines, he felt that there would be the 
calm he needed to adjust the conflict of his 
spirits, and comprehend the new situation, 
or rather the recurrence to the old one. He 
seemed to have recovered his former self, and 
to be able to perceive that things might go 
on as before, and his heart really leapt at 
finding he might return to the sight of 
Dennet and Ambrose and all he loved. 

His wishes were really that way, and Ful- 
ford’s allurements had become very shadowy 
when he made his way to the Seven Stars, 
whose vine-covered window allowed many 
loud voices and fumes of beer and wine to 
escape into the summer evening air. 

The room was perhaps cleaner than an 
English one would have been, but it was 
reeking with heat and odours, and the forest- 
bred youth was unwilling to enter, but 
Fulford and two or three Badgers greeted 
him noisily and called on him to partake of 
the supper they had ready prepared. 

“No, sir knight, I thank you,” said Stephen. 
“Tam bound for my quarters, I came but to 
thank you for your goodness to me, and to 
bid you farewell.” 

“And how as to thy pledge to join us, 
young man?” demanded Fulford sternly. 

“I gave no pledge,” said Stephen. “I 
said I would consider of it.” 

“ Faint-hearted ! ha! ha!” and the Eng- 
lish Badgers translated the word to the 
Germans, and set them shouting with derision. 

“T am not faint-hearted,” said Stephen ; 
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“but I will not break mine oath to my 
master.” 

“And thine oath to me? Ha!” said 
Fulford. 

“T sware you no oath, I gave you no word,” 
said Stephen. 

“Ha! Thou darest give me the lie, base 
prentice! Take that!” 

And therewith he struck Stephen a crush- 
ing blow on the head, which felled him to the 
ground. The host andall the company, used 
to pot-house quarrels, and perhaps playing 
into his hands, took little heed ; Stephen was 
dragged insensible into another room, and 
there the Badgers began hastily to divest 
him of his prentice’s gown, and draw his 
arms into a buff coat. Fulford had really 
been struck with his bravery, and knew 
besides that his skill in the armourer’s craft 
would be valuable, so that it had been 
determined beforehand that he should—by 
fair means or foul—leave the Seven Stars a 
Badger. 

“ By all the powers of hell, you have struck 
too hard, sir. He is sped,” said Marden 
anxiously. 

“ Ass! tut!” said Fulford. “Only enough 
to daze him till he be safe in our quarters— 
and for that the sooner the better. Here, 
call Anton to take his heels. We'll get him 
forth now as a fellow of our own.” 

“Hark! What's that?” 

“Gentlemen,” said the host hurrying in, 
“here be some of the gentlemen of the 
English Cardinal, calling for a nephew of one 
of them, who they say is in this house.” 

With an imprecation, Fulford denied all 
connection with gentlemen of the Cardinal ; 
but there was evidently an invasion, and in 
another moment, several powerful-looking 
men in the crimson and black velvet of 
Wolsey’s train, had forced their way into the 
chamber, and the foremost, seeing Stephen’s 
condition at a glance, exclaimed loudly, 
“Thou villain ! traitor! kidnapper! This is 
thy work!” 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Fulford, “ whom have 
we here? The Cardinal’s fool a masquing ! 
Treat us to a caper, quipsome sir ?” 

“T’m more like to treat you to the gyves,” 
returned Randall. “Away with you! The 
watch are at hand. Were it not for my 
wife’s sake, they should bear you off to the 
city jail, and the Emperor should know how 
you fill your ranks.” 

It was quite true. The city guard were 
entering at the street door, and the host 
hurried Fulford and his men, swearing and 
raging, out at a back door provided for such 
emergencies. Stephen was beginning to 


recover by this time. His uncle knelt down, 
took his head on his shoulder, and Lucas 
washed off the blood and administered a drop 
of wine. His first words were: “ Was it 
Giles? Where is she?” 

“ Still going over the play !”’ thought Lucas. 
“Nay, nay, lad. "Twas one of the soldiers 
who played thee this scurvy trick! All’s 
well now. Thou wilt soon be able to quit 
this — ’ 

“IT remember now,” said Stephen, “ Sir 
John said I gave him the lie when I said 
I had given no pledge. But I had not!” 

“Thou hast been a brave fellow, and better 
broken head than broken troth,’” said his 
uncle. 

“« But how came you here,” asked Stephen, 
“in the nick of time” 

It was explained that Lucas, not doubting 
Stephen’s resolution, but quite aware of the 
tricks of landsknecht captains with promis- 
ing recruits in view, had gone first in search 
of Smallbones, but had found him and the 
Ancient so deeply engaged in potations 
from the liberal supply of the Emperor to all 
English guests, that there was no getting him 
apart, and he was too much muddled to 
comprehend if he could have been spoken 
with. 

Lucas then in desperation betook himself 
to the convent where Wolsey was magnifi- 
cently lodged. Ill May Day had made him, 
as well as others, well acquainted with the 
relationship between Stephen and Randall, 
though he was not aware of the further con- 
nection with Fulford. He hoped, even if 
unable to see Randall, to obtain help on 
behalf of an English lad in danger, and 
happily he arrived at a moment when State 
affairs were going on, and Randall was 
refreshing himself by a stroll in the cloister. 
When Lucas had made him understand 
the situation, his dismay was only equalled 
by his promptitude. He easily obtained the 
loan of one of the splendid suits of scarlet 
and crimson, guarded with black velvet a 
hand broad, which were worn by the Cardinal’s 
secular attendants—for he was well known 
by this time in the household to be very far 
from an absolute fool, and indeed had done 
many a good turn to his comrades. Several 
of the gentlemen, indignant at the threatened 
outrage on a young Englishman, and esteem- 
ing the craftsmen of the Dragon, volunteered 
to accompany him, and others warned the 
watch. 

There was some difficulty still, for the 
burgher guards, coming up puffing and blow- 
ing, wanted to carry off the victim and keep 
him in ward to give evidence against the 
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mercenaries, whom they regarded as a sort of 
wolves, so that even the Emperor never durst 
quarter them within one of the cities. The 
drawn swords of Randall’s friends however 
settled that matter, and Stephen, though still 
dizzy, was able to walk. Thus leaning on his 
uncle, he was escorted back to the hostel. 

“ The villain!” the jester said on the way, 
“T mistrusted him, but I never thought he 
would have abused our kindred in this fashion. 
I would fain have come down to look after 
thee, nevvy, but these kings and queens are 
troublesome folk. The Emperor—he is a pale, 
shame-faced, solemn lad. Maybe he museth, 
but he hath scarce a word to say for himself. 
Our Hal tried clapping on the shoulder, 
ealling him fair coz, and the like, in his 
hearty fashion. Behold, what doth he but 
turn round with such a look about the long 
lip of him as my Lord of Buckingham might 
have if his scullion made free with him. His 
aunt, the Duchess of Savoy, is a merry dame, 
and a wise! She and our King can talk by 
the ell, but as for the Emperor, he speaketh 
to none willingly save Queen Katharine, who 
is of his own stiff Spanish humour, and he 
hath eyes for none save Queen Mary, who 
would have been his empress had high folk 
held to their word. And with so tongue-tied 
a host, and the rain without, what had the 
poor things to do by way of disporting them- 
selves with but a show of fools. I’ve had to 
go through every trick and quip I learnt 
when I was with old Nat Fire-eater. And 
I’m stiffer in the joints and weightier in the 
heft than I was in those days when I slept 
in the fields, and fasted more than ever Holy 
Church meant! But, heigh ho! I ought to 
be supple enough after the practice of these 
three days. Moreover, if it could loose a fool’s 
tongue to have a king and queen for inter- 
preters, I had them—for there were our Harry 
and Moll catching at every gibe as fast as my 
brain could hatch it, and rendering it into 
’ French as best they might, carping and quib- 
bling the while underhand at one another's 
renderings, and the Emperor sitting by in his 
black velvet, smiling about as much as a felon 
at the hangman’s jests. All his poor fools 
moreover, and the King’s own, ready to gnaw 
their baubles for envy! That was the only 
sport I had! I’m wearier than if I’d been 
plying Smallbones’ biggest hammer. The 
worst of it is that my Lord Cardinal is to stay 
behind and go on to Bruges as ambassador, 
and I with him, so thou must bear my greet- 
ings to thy naunt, and tell her I’m keeping 
from picking up a word of French or Flemish 
lest this same Charles should take a fancy to 
me and ask me of my master, who would 
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give away his own head to get the Pope’s 
fool’s cap.” 

“Werda? Quiva la?” asked a voice, and 
the summer twilight revealed two figures 
with cloaks held high and drooping Spanish 
hats ; one of whom, a slender, youthful figure, 
so far as could be seen under his cloak, 
made inquiries, first in Flemish, then in 
French, as to what ailed the youth. Lucas 
replied in the former tongue, and one of the 
Englishmen could speak French. The gentle- 
man seemed much concerned, asked if the 
watch had been at hand, and desired Lucas 
to assure the young Englishman that the 
Emperor would be much distressed at the 
tidings, asked where he was. lodged, and 

on. 

“Ah ha!” muttered the jester, “if my 
ears deceive me now, I'll never trust them 
again! Mynheer Charles knows a few more 
tricks than he is fain to show off in royal 
company. Come on, Stevie! I'll see thee 
to thy bed. Old Kit is too far gone to ask 
after thee. In sooth, I trow that my sweet 
father-in-law set his Ancient to nail him to the 
wine pot. And Master Giles I saw last with 
some of the grooms. I said nought to him, 
for I trow thou wouldst not have him know 
thy plight! I'll be with thee in the morn- 
ing ere thou partest, if kings, queens, and 
cardinals roar themselves hoarse for the 
quipsome.” 

With this promise Hal Randall bestowed 
his still dulled and half-stunned nephew care- 
fully on the pallet provided by the care of 
the purveyors. Stephen slept dreamily at 
first, then soundly, and woke at the sound of 
the bells of Gravelines to the sense that a 
great crisis in his life was over, a strange 
wild dream of evil dispelled, and that he was 
to go home to see, hear, and act as he could, 
with a heart-ache indeed, but with the 
resolve to do his best as a true and honest 
man. 

Smallbones was already afoot—for the start 
for Calais was to be made on that very day. 
The smith was fully himself again, and was 
bawling for his subordinates, who had followed 
his example in indulging in the good cheer, 
and did not carry it off so easily. Giles, 
rather silent and surly, was out of bed, 
shouting answers to Smallbones and calling 
on Stephen to truss his points. He was in a 
mood not easy to understand, he would hardly 
speak, and never noticed the marks of the 
fray on Stephen’s temple—only half hidden 
by the dark curly hair. This was of course 
a relief, but Stephen could not help suspect- 
ing that he had been last night engaged in 
some revelabout which he desired no inquiries. 
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Randall came just as the operation was 
completed. He was in a good deal of haste, 
having to restore the groom’s dress he wore 
by the time the owner had finished the morn- 
ing toilet of the Lord Cardinal’s palfreys. 
He could not wait to inquire how Stephen 
had contrived to fall into the hands of Fulford, 
his chief business being to put under safe 
charge a bag of coins, the largesse from the 
various princes and nobles whom he had 
diverted—ducats, crowns, dollars, and angels 
all jingling together—to be bestowed where- 
ever Perronel kept her store, and that Hal 
was content not to know, though the pair 
cherished a hope some day to retire on it 
from fooling. 

“Thou art a good lad, Steve,” said Hal. 
“T’m right glad thou leavest this father of 
mine behind thee. I would not see thee 
such as he—no, not for all the gold we saw 
on the Frenchmen’s backs.” 

This was the jester’s farewell, but it was 
some time before the waggon was under 
weigh, for the carter and one of the smiths 
were missing, and were only at noon found 
in an alehouse, both very far gone in 
liquor, and one with a black eye. Kit dis- 
coursed on sobriety in the most edifying 
manner as at last he drove heavily along the 
street, almost the last in the baggage train 
of the king and queens—but still in time to 
be so included in it as to save all difficulty 
at the gates. It was, however, very late in 
the evening when they reached Calais, so that 
darkness was coming on as they waited 
their turn at the drawbridge, with a cart full 
of scullions and pots and pans before them, 
and a waggon-load of tents behind. The 
warders in charge of the gateway had orders 
to count over all whom they admitted, so 
that no unauthorised person might enter that 
much-valued fortress. When at length the 
waggon rolled forward into the shadow of 
the great towered gateway on the outer side 
of the moat, the demand was made, who was 
there? Giles had always insisted, as leader of 
the party, on making reply to such questions, 
and Smallbones waited for his answer, but 
none was forthcoming. Therefore Kit shouted 
in reply, “Alderman Headley’s wain and 
armourers. Two journeymen, one prentice, 
two smiths, two waggoners.” 

“Seven!” rejoined the warder. “ One— 
two—three—four—five. Ha! your company 
seems to be lacking.” 


“Giles must have ridden on,” suggested 
Stephen, while Kit, growling angrily, called 
on the lazy fellow, Will Wherry, to wake 
and show himself. But the officials were 
greatly hurried, and as long as no dangerous 
person got into Calais, it mattered little to 
them who might be left outside, so they 
hurried on the waggon into the narrow 
street. 

It was well that it was a summer night, 
for lodgings there were none. Every hostel 
was full and all the houses besides. The 
earlier comers assured Kit that it was of no 
use to try to go on. The streets up to the 
wharf were choked, and he might think 
himself lucky to have his waggon to sleep in. 
But the horses! And food? However, there 
was one comfort—English tongues answered, 
if it was only with denials. 

Kit’s store of travelling money was at a 
low ebb, and it was nearly exhausted by the 
time, at an exorbitant price, he had managed 
to get a little hay and water for the horses, 
and a couple of loaves and a hunch of bacon 
among the five hungry men. They were 
quite content to believe that Master Giles had 
ridden on before and secured better quarters 
and viands, nor could they much regret the 
absence of Will Wherry’s wide mouth. 

Kit called Stephen to council in the morn- 
ing. His funds would not permit waiting 
for the missing ones, if he were to bring 
home any reasonable proportion of gain to 
his master. He believed that Master 
Headley would by no means risk the whole 
party loitering at Calais, when it was highly 
probable that Giles might have joined some 
of the other travellers and embarked by 
himself. 

After all, Kit’s store had to be well-nigh 
expended before the horses, waggon, and all, 
could find means to encounter the miseries 
of the transit to Dover. Then, glad as he 
was to be on his native soil, his spirits sank 
lower and lower as the waggon creaked on 
under the hot sun towards London. He had 
actually brought home only four marks to 
make over to his master; and although he 
could show a considerable score against the 
King and various nobles, these debts were 
not apt to be promptly discharged, and what 
was worse, two members of his party and 
one horse were missing. He little knew 
how narrow an escape he had had of losing 
a third ! 


(To be continued.) 








